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INTRODUCTION. 


|F the four “Loose Sketches” written by 
Thackeray for “The Britannia” in 1841, 
thrée are entirely unknown to readers of 
the present generation, and the fourth 
scarcely known beyond the limited circle 
of the “Sette of Odd Volumes,” 

That these writings should have escaped thé re- 
searches of biographer and bibliographer, for so long 
a period, seefhs almost incredible. But such is the 
fact; for, while numerous magazine and newspaper 
articles'were being recovered from other hiding-placés, 
“The Britannia” obstinately refused to surrender its 
secret. It remained, accordingly, a sealed book, till'a 
happy chance occasioned the discovery of one of these 
sketches ; and this ultimately led to the finding of the” 
rest, . 

In 1891, Mr, C. P, Johnson! was informed of the 
existence of “Reading a Poem” (the first of these 





* Mr. Johnson, in his introduction to “Reading a” Poem,” 

' relates that “Owing t© the remarkable memory of a friend, old 
enough to have Tead this sketch on its appearance halfa century 
ago, and young enough to have remembered when and where he 
had read it, I have been able to rescue from o¥livion a charac- 
teristic Sketch by the great Mastésof the Art of Fiction... .” 
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sketches), by a friend who ymembtred having read 
it when t originally appeared fifty years previously. 
Mr. Johnson thereupon printed a private issue for the 
“Sette of Odd Volumes.” ;‘ 

How he overlooked the existence of the other papers, , 
with the key to their discovery in his possession, is not 
the least remarkable cirgumstance ingthe story of “ The 
Britafinia.” It was not, in fact, till towards the end of 
1893—more than two years later—that the remaining 
sketches were brought to light. 

From 1835 te1840 Thackeray was a frequent con- 
tributor to “ Fraser’s Magazine.” Between October of 

. the latter year and the following June, his contributions 

were discontinued, the interval being occupied with the 
“Second Funeral of Napoleon,” which appeared early 
in 1841, followed shortly by the “Comic Tales and 
Sketches,” and lastly the papers for “The Britannia.” 
His connection with Fraser was then resumed and 
continued regularly during the year; the “Great 
Hoggarty Diamond” appearing in the Septefnber to 
December months. 

“The Britannia, a Weekly Journal ” commenced its 
existence in {839 and continued till 1856, when it was 

“incoPporated with “John Bull” The number for 
January 9, 1841 contains a very brief review, accom- 
panied by copious extracts, of the “Second Funeral of 
e 


He further says that “‘ Reading a Poem’ lsegan its appearance 
, in the pages of ‘The Britafinie’ on the ist May, 1841,.... 
under the title of ‘ Lopse Sketches,’ which was grobably intended 
to®apply to a series of similar tales.” It will be seen that Mr. 
Johnson waseg the right track for further discovery, though he 
failed to follow it up. 
s 
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Napoleon.” It kas been suggested that this review 
was written by Thackeray himself, the satirical allu- 
sion to Lytton i in the concluding paragraph favouring 
this view.’ But whether written by him or not, it is 
worthy of note as preceding, and probably being the 
occasion of the series of “ Loose Sketches.” As far as 
is known Thackeray did not write more than four 
papers for this journal. 

The first sketch, “ Reading a Poem,” appeared in the 
numbers May Ist and 8th; “A St. Philip’s Day at 
Paris,” May 15th and 22nd ; “Shrove Tuesday in Paris,” 
June 5th ; “ Rolandseck,” June 19th. 

“Reading a Poem” is a humorous sketch, with 
satirical allusions (under the names of Lord Daudley 
and Bogle) to, it is supposed, Bulwer Lytton and a 
well-known publisher of the day. Among other cha- 
racters reappears the astute Yellowplush, “A St. 
Philip's Day at Paris,” “Shrove Tuesday in Paris,” 
and “Rolandseck,” are three descriptive sketches of 
holiday-making. In the first of these occurs anothcr 
familiar name—Miss Smith—Thackeray’s imaginary 
correspondent of the “Second Funeral of Napoleon.” 
In the last sketch especial prominence is given to 
Rowland’s “ Macassar” Oils,’ a favourite subject-with 
Thackeray in his early writings, The sympathetic 

} The following is the passage referred to. “We commend 
it to all who have any relish for wit ; and advise those who have 
not, to. purchase instead Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new comedy of 
‘Money.”” ThacKeray was continually venting his sarcasm on 
Lytton. 

® Dickens, it is said, was offered one thousand pounds to in- 


troduce an allusion in one of his works, to Holloway’s ointment 
.and pills—laudatory or otherwise. 
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story of the engraver and his family, so charmingly 
sketched in “Shrove Tuesday in Paris,” is unques- 
tionably from real life. “Louis, however, has married, 
and is now paying the ptice of his crime ... . . Well, 
this monster who has so outragedall thelaws of decéncy, 
who does not even smoke his pipe at the café, and play 
his partie at dominoes as every honest reputable man 
should, is somehow or the other, and in the teeth of 
all reason, the most outrageously absurdly happy man 
I ever saw. His wife works almost as hard at her 
needle as he does at his engraving. . They live in a 
garret in the Rue Cadet, and have ot a little child, 
forsooth, (as if the pair of them were not enough!) a 
little rogue that is always trotting from het mother’s 
room to her father’s, and is disturbing one or the other 
with her nonsensical prattle. Their lodging is like a 
cage of canary birds ; there is nothing but singing in 
it from morning till night. You hear kouis beginning 
in a bass voice, Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la, and as sure as 
fate from Madame Louis’s room comes Tra-la-la-la, 
tra-la-la-la, in a treble. Little Louise, who is only two 
years old, must sing too, the absurd little wretch !— 
ssi haif-a-dozen times in the day, Madame Louis 
eas into the atelier, and looks over her husband's 

aoe and calls him /olo, or mon bon, or mon gros, 
or some such coarse name, and, once, in my pre- 
sence, although I was a perfect stranger, actually” 
kissed the man. Did mortal ever hear of such horrid 
vulgarity? What earthly reason have these people to 
be happy?” 

“Calling to mind what Thackeray wrote nine years 
later of thé “rench artist, Louis Marvy, it appears at 
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once’ that the Lovis of this sketch and Louis Marvy 
must be one and the same person. Marvy, it will be 
remembered, executed a series of engravings for the 
“Landscape Painters of England,” published in 1850, 
with preface and notes by Thackeray. 

Further interesting evidence of this identity is 
afforded by the following extracts from Thackeray’s 
Jetter to George Cattermole. “A French artist. en- 
graver, the very best treature out of the country, has a 
commission to make a series of twenty sketchy engrav- 
ings .... after the landscape painters of this country. 
Creswick has just given him the choice of several, de- 
lighted with a Constable which he has rendered ina 
very sparkling, masterly way. Can you afford to let 
him engrave any one of your landscape drawings?.... 
I have written to Stanfield, Roberts, on his behalf, and 
if you can help him it will make me very happy—I 
want to get the Graduate of Oxford to do the letter- 
press, If not it must be undertook.... by the hand 
of yours....”? 

“An Eastern Adventure of the Fat Contributor,” 
written for “Punch’s” Pocket-Book for 1847, is a short 
story in Thackeray’s merriest vein. It is now for the 
first time reprinted with the illustration by Leech,’ by 
kind permission of Messrs, Bradbury, Agnew and Co. 

A, LIONEL Isaacs, 


1 See Appen&x. 

2 Whether Thackeray ever invited the “Graduate of Oxford” 
to write the letterpress is best known to the only person who can 
now answer the question—Mr. John Ruskin. 

* Mr. R. H. Shepherd wrongly ascribes this illustration to, 
Thackeray himself, an error repeated and exaggerated in Mr. }. 
Anderson’s description “with illustrations by th? author.” It 
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would be as well for bibliographers to put on their spectacles 
before they pronounce themselves wiser than the étle-pages of 
books they describe. ; 

Curiously enough, the ofiginal drawing (supposed to be the 
only design by Leech for any of Thackeray’s writings) quite 
recently came into the possession of the publisher of this 
‘volume. 





READING A POEM. 
Part I. 
(May 1, 1841.) 








LOOSE SKETCHES. 


Part I. 


Lord DauDLey, the Earl of Bagwig’s eldest son, a worshipper 
of the Muses ; in‘a dressing-gown, with his shirt collars 
turned down. 

Mr. BoGLg, the celebrated Publisher ; in a publisher's costume 
of deep black. : 
Mr. BLUDYER, an English gentleman of the press, editor of the 
Weekly Bravo; green coat, red velvet waistcoat, dirty blue 

satin cravat, dirty trousers, dirty boots." 

Mr. DisHwasH,an English gentleman of the press, editor of the 
Castalian Magazine; very neat, in black, and a diamond 
pin. : 

MR. YELLOWPLUSH, my lord’s body servant; in an elegant 
livery. 

Voices without. The door bell. Nicholas, my lord’s tiger. 
+ This actor should smell very much of stale smoke, and need 
not shave for two or three days before performing the part, 


The scene is Lord Daudley’s drawing-room in the Albany. 





athe. door bell (¢dmdly). Ting, ting. 
YEILOWPLUSH (én an armchair before 
the fire, reading the Morning Post),—. 
“esterday, at sv George's, Hanover... 
square, by the Lord Bishop of Lawn. the Lord 
john Fitzwhiskers, to Amelia Frances Annabel, 
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the lovely and accomplished Gaughter of Samuel 
Botts, Esq., of Portland-place. After an elegant déjeuné 
at Lord Tufton’s mansion, in Cavendish-square, the 
happy pair set off ——* : 

The door bell. Ring, ting, ting. 

YELLOWPLUSH.— Where's that hidle Nicholas? The 
bell’s been going it these ten minutes, and distubbing 
me at my studies" The happy pair set off for a tour 
on the continent, and intend, we hear, to pass the 
carivan—no, the carnival at Naples.” And a pretty 
junny they'll have of it! Winter—iniondations at 
Lyons; four mortial days on bodrd the steam-boat! 
Z’ve been the trip myself, and was half froze on the 
rumble. Luckily, Mademsell Léocadie, my lady’s 
maid, was with me, and so we kep warm, but —— 

The door bell. Ring-aring-ring-ring. 

YELLOWPLUSH (zn a voice of thunder)—-NICHOLAS, 
you lazy young raggymuffian! do you hear the bell? 
Do you want to wake my lord? 

" NICHOLAS (without) —This way, sir, 7f you please. 

DISHWASH (endering).—Thank you, Nicholas; I am 
afraid, I disturbed you. Never mind, I’ve not been 
there long. Thank you. Just put my galoshes to the 

“Fire, will you, like a good lad? for it’s bad wet weather. 

YELLOWPLUSH.—O ! it’s only one of them lettery 
chaps ; I wonder how my lord can have to do with 
such. Let us go on with the news.—“ Qn Thursday, 
Mr. F. Hogawn, of Peckham Rye, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of John Rudge, Esq., of the same place.” 
Why can they put-such stuff in a gentdel newspaper ? 
—lIs that you, Mr. Dishwash? Pray, do you come by 
appointment? My lord ain’t up yet, but you may as 
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well set down. Théte’s yesterday’s paper somewhere 
about. 

DisHwasH.—Thank you, Yellowplush: and how 
goes it, my fine fellow; any more memoirs, ey? Send 
me the proofs, my boy, and you shan’t want for a 
good word, you know. 

YELLOWPLUSH (gaczfied).—Thank you, in ‘¥eturn ; 
and here’s to-day’s Post. I’ve quite done with it; 
indeed my lord has kep me here this half hour a 
poring over it. I{took him his pens, ink, and chocklate 
at eleven ; and I b'lieve he’s cumposihg something in 
his warm bath. 

DisHwAsH.— Up late, I suppose? There were 
three great parties, I know, last night. 

YELLOWPLUSH (aside).—How the juice should Ae 
know ? 

DISHWASH. Where was he, now? Come, tell me. 
Was it at Lord Doldrum’s, or at the Duke’s? Lady 
Smigsmag had a small conversazione, and very select, 
too, where I had the honour to pass the evening, and 
all the world was on the look-out for the famous Lord 
Daudley, who had promised to come and read us 
some of his poems. 

YELLOWPLUSH.—His poems !—his gammin. Since 
Lord Byrom’s time, cuss me if the whole aristoxy has 
not gone poetry-mad, and writes away like so many 
common press men. What the juice do they write 
for ?—they can’t de it half so well as the reglar hacks 

- at the business. 

DisHwasH.—O, you flatter ‘us, Yellowplush, thas 
you do. 

YELLOWPLUSH.—I say they can’t do it as well; 
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and why do they goon? Tey don’t want money, as 
you and I do, Mr. Whatsyourname—Mr, Dishwash. 
I suppose you only write for money, do you? If you 
were a gentleman, now—confess, would you ever put 
pen to paper? I wouldn't, I know ;—but there’s my 
lord’s bell, and so you can just look over the junnal 
till I réturn. We made a pretty good speech in the 
House of Commins, last night, as you will see. [Zzzt. 

DISHWASH.—Vulgar, low-bred upstart! That crea- 
ture now has all the vices of the aristocracy, without 
their virtues. We hasno idea of the merit, the dignity 
of a man of letters, and talks of dur divine calling as 
a trade, and dares to treat me, a poet and a man of 
letters, on a footing of equality. Ah, for the time 
when men of our profession shall take their rank with 
the foremost in the land, and the great republic of 
genius shall be established. I feel it in my heart— 
the world demands a republic ;—genius will néver 
prosper without it! All men are equal,—and we, above 
all, ought to be the equals of the highest ; and here 
am I spoken to, familiarly, by a lacquey! I, who am — 

BLUDYER (who has entered with his hat on during 
DISHWASH’S speech, and slaps the latter on the shoulder). 
—You are very little better. Confess, now, old buck, 
wasn’t your father a washerwoman, and your mother 
a linendraper’s clerk ? 

DISHWASH.—No! It’s a calumny, Bludyer,—a base 
falsehood. 

-BLUDYER— Well, then, what are they? 

DISHWASH (su/kily}—Whiat’s that te you? 

BLUDYER.—There, now, you great noodle, you. 
You calumniate your own parents more than anyone 
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else does, by being ashamed of their calling, whatever 
it may be, Be a man, n&éw, and don’t affect this extra 
gentility, which all the world laughs at. Be a man, 
and act like me! Do you suppose / care who knows 
my birth and parentage? No, hang it; anybody may 
have the history of Jack Bludyer. He doesn’t go 
sneaking and cringing to tea parties ;—/e’s no milksop. 
Jack Bludyer, I telf you, can drink seven bottles of 
claret at a setting, and twice as many glasses of 
whiskey-and-water. I’ve no pride, and no humility, 
neither—I don’t care to own it. I hack myself, look 
you, Dishwash, and don’t give the wall to the first 
man in Europe. 

DisHwasu.—I wonder what brings you here, then, 
my good fellow? 

BLUDYER.—The same thing that brings you— 
interest, my fine fellow, and worthy Dishwash: not 
friendship, I don’t care a straw for any man alive; 
no more do you, although you are so sentimental. I 
think you a fool about many matters—don’t think you 
such a fool as to admire Daudley’s poems. 

DIisHWASH (looking round timidly)—He, he, he! 
Why, between ourselves, they are not first-rate; and 
entre nous, 1 know who wrote the best part of them- 
There’s not a single passage in the “Death-knell ; or, 
the Lay to Laura,” that’s worth reading ; but, between 
ourselves, I wrote it. Don’t peach, now ;— don’t 
betray me. 

BLUDYER.—Betray you? “There’s not a single 
passage in the ‘Death-knell;-or, the Lay to Laura, 
that’s worth twopence;— but J wrote it.” You— 
you've as much strength as milk-and-water; and as 


? 
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much originality as a looking-glasy You write poetry, 
indeed! You don’t drink a Sottle of wine in a-year. 
Hang meif I believe you were ever drunk in your life! 

DisHwasH.—I don’t profess to believe,-my good 
sir, that drunkenness is an essential poetic qualification, 
or that Helicon is gin-and-water—he, he! and if you 
ever read my little book of “ Violets,” you might have 
found that out. 

BLUDYER.—Violets be hanged! I say juniper 
berries, Give me a good, vigorous style, and none of 
your namby-pamby milk-and-water. Do you ever 
read my paper? If you want to see what power is, 
look at that. 

DisHwasH.—Indeed. The fact is, I never do ead it. 

BLUDYER.—Well, you're right, you're right. I never 
read anything but what I am forced to read, especially 
if it’s written by my friends. I like to think well of 
them, Dishwash, and always considered-you a clever 
fellow, till I read that absurd ode of yours about a 
heliotrope. 

DisHWwasH.—It’s quite as good as your ballad in 
last Sunday’s Bravo; and my poor article in the 
Castalian is, | am sure, as strong as yours. 
—BLUDYER.—Oh, you fave read the Bravo, have- 
you? What a fool I am, Dishwash,—a great, raw, 
silly fool. Upon my word and honour, I believed you 
what you said; but it will be a lesson tg me, and I 
won't, my boy, do so again, 

DisHWwasH.—Insufferable coarseness! How goes 
the Bravo, Bludyer ? 

‘BLUDYER—We're at 3,500. I don't ask you to 
credit my word, but look at the stamps. 
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DisHWAsH.—Yoar advertisements pretty good ? 

BLUDYER.—For six months they made a conspiracy 
against us in the Row; but we beat ’em, You of the 
Castalian, | know, go on the puffing plan: we are a 
new paper, and take the tomahawking line. I tell 
you, sir, we've beat the booksellers, and they are all 
flocking to us. Last week I attacked a new ‘book of 
Fogle’s so severely—a very good book, too, it was— 
very well and carefully done, by ascholar and a clever 
man, Well, sir, I belaboured the book so, that Fogle 
came down to our place with tears i his eyes, and a 
whole bundle of advertisements, and cried “ Peccavi.” 
The abuse of that book will be worth £300 a year to 
the Bravo, But what is gratitude? If I, who have 
done our proprietors that service, get.a five-pound- 
note for my share, it is all I can look for. What 
rascals publishers are, hey, Dishwash? Are we to be 
kept here forever? How long have you been waiting? 

DISHWASH.—Why, a quarter of an hour, or may be 
longer. 

BLUDYER.—That’s the way with you all. You 
cringe to these aristocrats. Curse them; take them 
by the horns, and be a man. You have waited an 
hour: see, now, how Daudley will admit me. (Mr 
BLUDYER ficks against the panels of Lord DAUDLEY’S 
bedroom, and shouts}—Hallo! Daudley—Lord Daud- 
ley, don’t kegp me here all day! I’ve got some proofs 
of the Bravo to read to you, and can’t wait. 

YELLOWPLUSH (putting his nose out)—You can't 
come in, my lord’s in his bath. 

BLUDYER (through the door)—Well, I'm off, then ; 
and by Jupiter, my lord, look to yourself. 
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YELLOWPLUSH.—My lord say@ that, if you don’t 
mind seeing him in his dishybeel, you may come in to 
him, Mr, Bludyer. 

BLUDYER (to DISHWASH).—There, spooney ! { didn’t 
I tell you so? 

DisHwasH.—Use a little more gentlemanly lan- 
guage, Mr. Bludyer, if you please. 

BLUDYER.—Gentlemanly language? Hang it, sir. 
do you mean I’m no gentleman? Say so again, and 
Tl pull your nose. 

YELLOWPLUSH.—My lord’s waiting, Mr. Bludyer. 

[They go in, 

DisHWASH.—I wonder whether he wou/d pull my 
nose, ‘now—the great coarse, vulgar, gin-drinking 
monster! It is those men who are a disgrace to our 
profession ; and, with all his affectation of indepen- 
dence and bluntness, I know that man to be as servile 
a sycophant as crawls. Oh, for a little honesty in this 
world ; and oh that the man of letters would under- 
stand the dignity of his pro——. 

NICHOLAS (zwzthout),—Mr. Bogle! 


Enter Mr. BOGLE. 

BOGLE—My appointment’s at eleven, and tell his 
lordship I must see his lordship soon, if he can make 
it convenient. I’ve fourteen other calls to make.on 
the tip-top people of the town. Ha! Dish, how are 
you? I’ve fourteen other calls—fourteen volumes of 
poems, by fourteen dukes, duchesses, and so on, down 
te baronets; but they're common, now, Dish., quite 
common. Why, sir, a few years ago I could sell an 
edition with a baronet’s name to it ; and now the 
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public won’t have aaything under an earl. Fact, upon 
honour!—And how goes on the Castilian, hey, 
Dishwash ? 

DisHwasu.—Castalian, Mr. Bogle—he, he! You 
sell books, but you don’t read them, I fancy ? 

BoGLE—No more I'do, my boy—no such fool; I 
keep a man to read,them, one of your fellows: 

DISHWASH (sneeringly)—O yes—Diddle; I know 
your man well enough. 

BoGLE.—Well, sir! I pay Mr. Diddle three hundred 
a-year, and you don’t fancy I woule be such a flat as 
to read my books when I havea man of his experience 
in my establishment. Have you anything to say 
against Mr. Diddle, sir? 

DISHWASH.—Not a syllable; he is not exactly a 
genius—he, he!—but I believe he is a very estimable 
man, 

BOGLE.—Well, I tell you, then, that he has a great 
deal to say against you. Your magazine is not strong 
enough in its language, sir. Our books have not their 
fair chance, sir. You gave Fogle’s house three 
columns last week, and us only two. I'll withdraw my 
advertisements if this kind of game continues, and 
carry them over to the Agerdan. 

DisHwaAsH.—The Pzertan ! why, our sale is double 
their’s. 

BOGLE.—I don’t care! I’ll have my books properly 
reviewed ; or else, I’ll withdraw my ads. Four hun- 
dred a-year, Mr. Dishwash ; take ’em or leave ’em, 
as you like, sir. But my hofise is not going to be 
sacrificed for Fogle’s. No, no, 

DISHWASH.—My dear good sir, what in conscience 
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can you want now? I said that Uady Laura Lippet’s 
“Gleanings of Fantasy” were gorgeous lucubrations 
of divine intellect, and that the young poetess had 
decked her brow with that immortal wreath which 
Sappho bore of yore. I said that no novelist since the 
days of Walter Scott had ever produced so divine a 
composition as Countess Swanquil’s “ Amarantha.” I 
said that Lord Cutthrust’s account of the military 
operations at Wormwood Scrubs, was written with the 
iron pen of a.Tacitus. * 

BoGLE.—I believe you, it was written well. Diddle 
himself wrote the whole book. : 

DisHwasH.—And because Fogle’s house published 
a remarkable work, really now a remarkable history, 
that must have’taken the author ten years of labour— 

BocGLe.—Don’t remarkable history me, sir. You 
praise a// Fogle’s books. Hark ye, Dishwash, you 
praise so much and so profusely, that no one cares a 
straw for your opinions, You must abuse, sir; look 
at Bludyer, now—the Bravo's the paper for my money, 
See what Ze says about that famous history that you 
talk of—(takes out a paper and reads)—* Senseless 

trash ; stupid donkey ; absurd ignoramus ; disgusting 
” twaddle!” and disposes of the whole in a few lines— 
that’s the way to crush a book, sir. 

DisHwasH.—Well, well, I will abuse some poor 
devil to please you. But you know if I em severe on 
one house, I must be so on another. I can’t praise all 
your books and abuse all Fogle’s. 

BOGLE.—Of course not, of course not; fair’s the 
word, and I'll give you a list now of some of my books 
which you may attack to your heart’s content, Here 
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—here’s a history, two poems, a volume of travels, and 
an Essay on Population. : 

DisHwasu.—He, he, he! I suppose you publish 
these books on the author's account, hey ? : 

BOGLE.—Get along, you sly dog. What! you 
know that, do you? You don’t suppose I am sucha 
fool as to cry out against my own property. "No no, 
leave Tom Bogle alone, 

DISHWASH.—Well, I suppose you are here about 
Lord Daudley’s new volume. 

BoGLE.—“ Passion-Flowers!” there’s a title! there’s 
no man in Englarfd can invent a title like my friend 
Diddle. “ Passion-Flowers, by the Lord Daudley, 
with twenty illustrations on steel ;” let my lord put his 
name to it, and I’d make my forturie,sir, It’s nothing ; 
he can get anybody to do the book ; you could knock 
it off yourself, Mr. Dishwash, in a month, for I’ve heard 
Diddle say that you’ve a real talent that way. 

DisHwash.—Did he now, really? that Diddle’s a 
clever fellow. 

BOGLE (musing)—Twenty plates—red velvet bind- 
ing—four thousand. Yes, I could give my lord eight 
hundred pounds for that book. I'll give it him for 
his name; I don’t want him to write a word of it, 

DISHWASH.—No, no, of course; you and I know 
that it must be done by one of us. Well, now, suppose, 
under the rese, that I undertake the work ? 

BoGLe.—Well, I have no objection; I told you 
what Diddle said. % 

DisuwasH.—And about the terms, ay, Bogle ? 

BOGLE.—Why, though there are half-a.dozen men 
about my place who could turn out the work famously, 
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yet I should like to employ you,‘as Diddle says you 
ate a clever man. My terms shall be liberal. Yes— 
let me see, I’ll give you, for seventy short poems, mere 
trifles, you know—— : 

DIsHWAsH.—A short poem often requires a deal of 
labour, Mr. ‘Bogle. Look at my “Violets;” now, 
there’s “a sonnet in that book dedicated to Lady 
Titterton, whom Sultan Mahmoud fell in love with, 
which took me six weeks’ time. You must remember 
it; it runs so:— : 

“As 'tis his usage in the summer daily, 

Impelled by fifty Moslemitish oars, 

With crescent banners floating at the mast, 

And loyal cannon shouting from the shores, 

The great Commander of the Faithful past 

Towards his pleasure-house at Soujout Kalé. 

Why turns the imperial cheek so ashy paly?” * * 

BOGLE.—O, never mind your verses. You literary 
men are always talking of your shop; nothing is so 

' vulgar, my good fellow, and so listen to me. Will you 

write the “ Passion-Flowers,” or will you not? If you 
choose to do me seventy-two sets of verses (the time is 
your look out, you know, not mine), Pll give you six- 
and-thirty guineas. 

DIsHWASH.—Six-and-thirty guineas ! 

BoGLE.—In bills at one, two, and three years. 
There are my terms,—take ’em or leave ‘Cm, 

YELLOWPLUSH (entering) —Gentlemen, My Lorp! 


Lorp DAUDLEY and BLUDYER enter. 
DAUDLEY.—Charles, get some soda-water for Mr. 
Bludyer. 
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BLUDYER.—And*some sherry, Charles. I was as 
drunk as a lord last nighit. : 

DAUDLEY.—Bludyer,you compliment thearistocracy. 

DIsHwasH.—Ha, ha, ha! very good, isn’t it, Bogle? 

BoGLe.—-Is it? O yes! ha, ha, ha! capital ! 

BLUDYER.—Not so bad,,Daudley: for a lord you 
are really a clever fellow. I don’t say it to flatter you 
—no, hang me! I flatter nobody, and hate the aris- 
tocracy ; but you are a clever fellow. 

DIsHWASH.—It is a comfort to have Mr, Bludyer’s 
word for it, at any rate; he, he! . 

BLUDYER.— Well, sir, are you going to doubt Mr. 
Bludyer’s word? Give me leave to tell you, that your 
remark is confoundedly impertinent! . : 

YELLOWPLUSH (going out)—Oh, these lettery 
people? . What infurnal corseness and wulgarity ! 

DAUDLEY.—Come, come—no quarrelling. You 
fellows of the what’s-his-name, you know—what we 
used to say at Oxon, you know, of the genus irritabile, 
hay? Bludy, you must be a little more placable; 
and, Washy, your language was a little too strong. 
Hay, Bogle, you understand? I call these two fellows 
Bludy and Washy ; and as for Dishwash, iF I don’t 
call him Washy, I’ll call him Dishy, hay? 

BoGLe.—Capital! capital! You'll kill me with 
laughing ;—and I want to talk to your lordship about 
the “ Passion-Flower” business. 

DAUDLEY.—Your rival bookseller, Mr, Fogle, has 
been with me already about the book. 

BoGLE—What! with my title? The scoundrel! 
My lord, it’sa felony. You are not going to lend your- 
self to such a transaction, I amsure. F ogle publish the 
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“ Passion-Flowers!” VIl prosecute the unprincipled 
ruffian ; I will, as sure as my“name’s Bo—— 
DAUDLEY.—To a goose. Fogle is not going to 
publish a book called “Passion-Flowers ;” but he has 
a project of a little work, bound in blue velvet, con- 
taining twenty-two illustrations ‘on steel, written by 
the Lofd D’Audiey, and called “The Primavera.” 
BoGLE—The what? It’s a forgery all the same. 
I'll prosecute him—by all the gods, I will! 
DAUDLEY.— Well, well, we have come to no bargains. 
Entre nous, you publishers are deuced stingy fellows. 


DisHwasH.—He, he, he! . 

BLUDYER.—Haw, haw, haw! Had you there, old. 
Fogle! 

DaUDLEY.—And that rascal only offers me six 
hundred pounds. 


BocLe.—I'll give six-and-fifty. 

DauDLEY.—No go. 

BocLe.—Seven hundred, then? 

DAUDLEY.—Won’t do. 

BOGLE.—Well, make it eight hundred, and ruin me 
at once. 

DAUDLEY.—Mr. Bogle, my worthy man, my terms 
are ‘a thousand pounds. A thousand pounds, look 
you, or curse me if you get a single “ Passion-Flower” 
out of George Daudley. 

YELLOWPLUSH (entering).—Mr. Fogle,’ my lord, the 
publisher. 

BoGLE—What? 

YELLOWPLUSH.—Mr. Fogle, my lord, according to 
appointment, he says. Shall I show him in? 

DAUDLEY. —Yes, you may as well. Yes, certainly. 
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—(Aside.)—Egad, *he’s gome just at the proper 
moment! 

BOGLE—Stop, my lord; pray, stop one minute. 
That ruffian follows me like my shadow. Show him 
into the study. For heaven’s sake, let me say a word. 

DAUDLEY.—Show Mr. Fogle into the study, Charles, 
(Exit YELLOWPLUSH.) Well, now, my worthy man, 
’ what have you to say? : 

BoGLE—Well, then, my lord, just to keep your 
name upon my lists, I’ll make the money nine hundred. 

DAavuDLEy.—Sir, Rive me leave to tell you that your 
offer is impertinent—Charles ! : 

BOGLE (drawing out a paper)—Very good, then ; 
here’s the agreement. Sign this: a thousand pounds; 
the MSS. to be delivered in three months ; half the 
money on delivery ; the rest in bills, at three and six 
months. Will that suit you?—No? Say two hundred 
pounds down. Here’s the money. 

DauUDLEY.—Egad, this will do! Here, I'll sign it, 
and let our two friends here be witnesses, 

BoGLe—But, my lord, a word with you—about-— 
about the writing of the poems. Will you do them, or 
shall we? There is a capital hand in our house, who 
could knock.them off in a month. 

DAUDLEY.—Upon my word, this surpasses’ every- 
thing Iever knew. Do you suppose I am an impostor, 
Mr. Bogle?’ Take your money, and your infernal 
agreement, and your impertinent self, out of the room, 

BOGLE—A million pardons, my dear, dear, dear, 
dear \ord; 1 wouldn't offend your lordship for the 
world. Come, come, let us sign. You will sign? 
Here, where the wafer is. I’ve made my clerk copy 

Cc 
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out the agreement ; one copy for me and one for your 
lordship. There, there’s my name— Henry Bogle.” 
And here are the notes, of which your lordship will 
just acknowledge the receipt. Please, gents., to witness 
this here understanding between his lordship and me. 

DISHWASH (ségns).—" Percy Dishwash,” | Of course 

BLUDYER.— “ John Blzdyer.” you give 
us a dinner, Bogle? 

BoGLE.—Oh, certainly, some day. Bless my soul! 
twelve o'clock, and I an appointment with Lady 
‘Mantrap at half-past eleven! Good-bye, my lord, my 
dear \ord—Good-bye, Dish—Bludyer, you owe me 
ten pounds, remember, and our magazine wants your 
article very much. Good bye, good bye, good b—. 
(Here the door shuts upon MR. BOGLE.) 

DisHwasH.—Well, the bargain is not a bad one. 
Do you know, my lord, that Bogle had the conscience 
to offer me six-and-thirty guineas for the book, which 
will bring you a thousand? 

DAUDLEY.—Very possibly, my good fellow ; but 
the name’s everything. I have not the vanity to 
suppose that I can write much better than you, or 
Bludyer, here. 

DisHwasH.—Oh, my lord! my lord! 

DAUDLEY.—No, indeed ; really, now, I don’t think 
so. But if the public chooses to buy Lord Daudley’s 
verses, and not to care— - 

DISHWASH.—For poor, humble Percy Dishwash, 
heigho! you were in the right to make the best bargain 
you can, as I should be the last to deny. 

AMR. VELLOWPLUSH Here enters with MR, BLUD- 
. YER’S soda water.) 
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Soda water—P-£E-£-£-£-{-~op whizz, (MR. BLUDVER 
drinks.) 

DisHwasu.—But where is Fogle all this while? 
you should have had him in and pitted him against 
his rival, 

DAUDLEY (archly)—Ask Charles——Charles, you 
rogue, why do you keep Mr. Fogle waiting? 

YELLOWPLUSH—Mr. Fogle’s mon inwentus, my 
lord—He never was there at all, gentlemen; it was 
only a deruse of mine, which I hope your lordship 
will igscuse, but happening to be at thé door— 

BLUDYER.—And happening to be listening! 

YELLOWPLUSH.~—Well, sir! I confess I was listen- 
ing—in my lord’s interest, in course; and I am sure 
my stepping in at that moment caused Mr. Bogle to 
sign the agreement. My lord won't forget it, I trust, 
and cumsider that, without that: ‘sackimstans, he 
mightn’t have made near such a good barging. — 

[Ect YELLOWPLUSH. 

DAUDLEY.—No, I won’t forget it, you may be sure 
Master Charles. And, egad! as soon as I have paid 
the fellow his wages, I'll send him off. He’s a great 
deal too clever for me; the rogue writes, gentlemen, 
would you believe it? and has just had the impudence 
to republish his works. 

DisHwasH.—Never mind him, my dear lord; but 
do now let us -hear some of your’s. What were you 
meditating this morning ? Confess now—some delight- 
ful poem I am sure. s , 


(Fo be concluded in our next.) 
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Part IL. 


Lorp DauDLey, the Earl of Bagwig’s eldest son, a worshipper 
of the Muses; in a dressing-gown, with his shirt collars 
turned down. * 

Mr. BoGLz, the celebtated Publisher ; in a publisher's costume 
of deep black. 

MR. BLupyER, an English gentleman of the press, editor of the 
Weekly Bravo; green coat, red velvet waistcoat, dirty blue 
satin cravat, dirty trousers, dirty boots.” 

Mr, DIsHWAsH, an English gentleman of the press, editor of the 
Castalian Magazine; very neat, in black, and a diamond 
pin. 

MR. YELLOWPLUSH, my lord’s body servant; in an elegant 
livery. ‘ 

Voices without. The door bell. Nicholas, my lord’s tiger. 
* This actor should smell very much of stale smoke, and need 
not shave for two or three days before performing the part. 


The scene is Lord Daudley’s drawing-room in the Albany. 


AUDLEY.—Well, then, if you must know 
the truth, I was scribbling a little some- 
thing ; just a trifling thought that came 
into my brain this morning, as I was 
looking out at the mignonette-pot in my bedroom 
window, You know it was Lady Blanche Bluenose 

1 The title of the article was accidentally omitted in our last 
Paper. 
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that gave it me, and I promised ‘ner a little copy of 
verses in return. “Well,” says I, thinking over my 
bargain with that fellow Bogle, “as I have agreed to 
write something about flowers, my little poem for 
Lady Blanche’s album will answer for my volume too, 
and so I shall kill two birds with one stone.” That’s 
the very thing I said; not bad, was it ? 

BLUDYER.—Not bad? devilish good, by the im- 
mortal Jove. Hang me, my lord, but you’re a regular 
Joe Miller. 

DIsHWASH.— Really now, Lord Daudley, you should 
write a comic novel. Something in the Dickens’ 
style. , 

DavupLEy.—I shouldn't wonder if I did; ' I’ve 
thought of it, Dishwash, often. The “New Novel of 
Low Life, by Lord Daudley,” hay? forty illustrations 
by Whiz ; it wouldn’t sound badly. But, to return to 

. the “ Passion-Flowers.” 

DISHWASH.—We are all ear. 

BLUDYER.—Not all ear, Dish. ; a good deal of you 
is nose. 

DAUDLEY.—Mr. Bludyer, for Heaven’s sake, a truce 
to these personalities, if you have a mind to listen to 
me. I told you I was thinking in bed this morning 
about Lady Blanche’s present, and the poem I had 
promised her. “Egad!” says I, starting up in bed, 
and flinging my green velvet night-cap very nearly out 
of window, “ why should I not write about that flower- 
pot?’ 

BLUDYER.—And a dev'lish good idea, too. 

DisHWwasH (Aside-—Toad-eater)—O! leave Lord 
Daudley alone for ideas. 
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DAUDLEY.—Well, sir, I instantly rung my body- 
fellow, Charles, had my bath, ordered my chocolate, 
and, with the water exactly at ninety-two, began my 
poem. . 

BLUDYER.—O! you practice the hot-water stimulus, 
do you, my lord? And so dol; but I always have 
mine at Fahrenheit, boiling, my lord, as near as 
possible. 

DavuDLEy.—Gad now! you don’t say so? 

BLUDYER.—Boiling, yes, with a glass of brandy in 
it—do you take? Once, when I wrote for the Whigs 
—you know I am Radical now—I wrote eight-and- 
thirty stanzas at a sitting. And how do you think I did 
it? By nineteen glasses of brandy-and-water. That’s 
your true Castalian, ay, Dishwash? But, I beg pardon 
for interrupting you in your account of your brilliant 
idea ; tell us more about the “ Flower Pot,” my lord. 

DisHwash.—The verses, the verses, my lord, by all 
means—positively now, I’m dying to know them. 

DavuDLey.—O, ah! the verses—yes—that is—why, 
egad, I’ve not written down any yet, but I have them 
here’ in my brain—all the ideas at least, and that’s the 
chief thing. 

BLUDYER.—Why, I don’t know; I don’t think it’s 
of any use to have ideas, or too many of ini in a set 
of verses. 

DauDLEY.—You are satirical, you rogue Bludyer, 
you—dev'lish satirical, by Jove. But the fact is, I 
can’t help having ideas, and a deuced many of them, 
too. My first idea was to say, that that humble 
flower-pot of mignonette was more precious to me 
. than, egad ! all the flowers in a conservatory. 
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BLUDYER.—Very good and in$enious. 

DisHwasu.—Very pretty and pastoral; and how, 
my lord, did you begin? 

DavuDLEy.—Why, I begin—quite modestly you 
know,— 

“My little humble flower pot "— 

and there, egad! I stuck fast—for my bell began a 
cursed ringing, and presently this monster of a Bludyer 
came and kicked down my dressing-room door almost, 
and drove poetry out of my head. So as you served 
me so, why, gentlemen, you must help me in my ode. 
I want to say how it looks out into Piccadilly, you 
know, and on St. James’s Church, and all that. 

BLUDYER.—Excuse me, that will never do; say it 
looks out on your park in Yorkshire. Mrs. Grange, 
the pastry-cook’s window, looks into Piccadilly just as 
well as your lordship’s. You must have something 
more aristocratic. 

DavupLry.—Egad! yes, not bad. Well, it shall 
look into my park at Daudley. I thought so myself ; 
do you like the idea, ay, gentlemen? You do like it, 
I thought you would. Well, then, my flower-pot 
stands in a window, and the window is in a tower, and 
the tower is in Daudley park, and I begin, —— 

My little humble flowerpot, 
My little hum— 

DISHWASH.— Upon my turret flaunting free,—flaunt- 
ing free! there’s an expression !—there’s a kind of 
laisser aller about it. 

BLUDYER.— - 

My little humble flower-pot, 
Upon my turret flaunting free, 
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Thou art more loved by me I wot, 
Than all the sweets of Araby. : 

DAUDLEY.—Stop, stop !—by Gad, the very thing I 
was going to say; I thought of “I wot” and “ Araby,” 
at once, only Bludyer interrupted me. It wasn’t a 
bad notion, was it? (Reads) Hum, hum—* flower 
pot—flaunting free—by me, I wot—Arady.” Well, 
I’ve done for that idea, at any rate,—now let’s see for 
another. 

BLUDYER.— Done with that, already? Good 
heavens, Daudley, you had need be a Idrd, and a rich 
one, to fling about your wealth in that careless kind of 
way,—a commoner can’t afford to be so prodigal ; 
and, if you will take my advice in the making of 
poems—whenever you get an idea, make a point of 
tepeating it two or three times, thus :— 

Not all the sweets of Eastern bower-—— 

DavuDLey.—Egad, the very words out of my own 
‘mouth—(wrttes) “ Eastern bower ”— 

BLUDYER.— 

Are half so dearly prized by me, 
As is the little gentle flower —— 

DAUDLEY.— 

“Pot, in my turret flaunting free.” 
That’s the thing. 

DisHwAsu.—Why, no, my dear lord, if 1 might 
advise, it’s well to repeat the same sentiment two or 
three times over, as Mr. Bludyer says. In one of Sir 
Edward’s tragedies, I counted the same simile fourteen 
times, but at intervals of two or three pages, or so. 
Suppose, now, instead of your admirable line——— 
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BLUDYER—Which divides the pot from the flower; 
you see. 

DISHWASH.—We say— 

As is the little gentle flower, 
The mignonette, that blooms in thee! ; 

DauUDLEY.—Bravo !—eight lines already. Egad, 
gentlemen, I’m in the vein. - 

BLUDYER.—There’s nothing like backing your luck. 
in these cases, my lord, and so let us throw in another 
stanza,— 

My little dewy moss-grown vase, 
Forth from its turret looks and sees, 
Wide stretched around the park and chase, 
The dappled deer beneath the trees. 
Ha! what do you say to that? There's nothing like 
the use of venison in a poem—it has a liberal air ; now 
let's give them a little mutton. I presume you feed 
sheep in your park, Lord Daudley, as well as deer? 

DAUDLEY.—O yes, ’gad! and cows too—hundreds. 
of them. 

BLUDYER.— 

Beside the river bask the kine, 
The sheep go browsing o’er the sward ; 
And kine, and sheep, and deer are mine, 
And all the park calls Daudley lord. 

DAUDLEY.—It doesn’t, my dear fellow—egad, I wish. 
it did—but till my father’s death, you know—— 

DISHWASH.—Bagwig is a sad unromantic name for: 
a poem, 

DavuDLEy.—Well, well—I’ll yield to my friends, and 
sacrifice my own convictions. Ill say Daudley, then, 
and not Bagwig. And, Dishwash, you may say every- 
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where, that in my Poem of the “ Flower-pot,” you 
suggested that alteration. * (Writes)—“ And all the 
park calls Daudley lord?” 
BLUDYER— : 
Safe sheltered in thy turret nook, 
My gentle flower-pot, ’tis thine 
Upon this peageful scene to look, 
The lordship of my ancient line! 
Rich are my lands, and wide they range—— 
DAUDLEY (who writes always as BLUDYER dictates). 
—Rich are my lands, and wide they range.”—Egad ! 
they’re devilishly mortgaged though, Master Bludyer ; 
but I won’t say anything about shat. 
DISHWASH.—Bravo! Capital! 
BLUDYER.— 
Rich are my lands, and wide they range, 
And yet do I esteem them not, 
And lightly would my lordships change 
Against my little flower-pot. 
DIsHWASH.—Whew ! 
DAUDLEY.—Come, come, Bludyer, that’s zoo much. 
BLUDYER.—Not a whit, as you shall see.— 
By wide estates I set no store, 
No store on sparkling coronet ; 
The poet's heart can value more, 
This fragrant plant of mignonette. 
And, as he fondly thinks of her, 
Who once the little treasure owned, 
The lover may the gift prefer 
To mines of gold and diamond. 
Isn’t that, now, perfectly satisfactory? You are a 
lover, and your mistress’s gift is more. precious té you. 
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than Potosi ; a poet (and that you know you are), and 
a little flower provokes in’ you—— 

DisHWwasH.—Hopes, feelings, passionate aspirations, 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. Holy 
memories of bygone times, pure as the innocent dew 
that twinkles on the cup of the flower; fragrant, 
mysterious, stealing on the senses as—as 

DavuDLey.—Exactly so. You are perfectly right, 
egad; though I never thought that I had those 
feelings before. 

DisHwasH—O, it’s astonishing how the merest 
trifle serves to awaken the vastest thoughts: and, in 
such a way, my hint might aid your lordship. Sup- 
pose we continue :— 

My mild and winsome flower-pot ! 

BLUDYER (Aszde)—Mild and winsome! there’s 
affectation! but let the epithets pass, they’re good 
enough for a lord. 

DIsHWASH (Continuing)— 

My mild and winsome flower-pot, 
As—let me see—As on thy dewy buds I gaze, 
I think how different is my lot, 
Unto my sire’s in ancient days. 
Where softly droops my bonny flower, 
My free and feathery mignonette, 
Upon its lofty, ancient tower, 
The banner of my race was set. 

DAUDLEY.— Race was set.” Bravo! we're getting 
on,-—hay, Bludyer? But you are no hand at an 
impromptu, like Dishwash and myself; he’s quite 
beaten, I declare, and has not another rhyme for the 
dear life. 
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BLUDVER.—Not another rhyme! my dear lord, a 
dozen ; as thus :— 7 
Where peaceful roam the kine and sheep, 
Were men-at-arms with bow and bill ; 
Where blooms my flower upon the keep, 
A warder blew his clarion shrill, 
And now for the moral :— 
Dark memories of blood and crime 
Away! the poet loves you not. 
Ah me! the chieftains of that time 
Had never seen a flower-pot !# 
DAUDLEY.—Bravo, bravissimo! six stanzas, by the 
immortal gods! Upon my word, you were right, 
Bludyer, and I was in the vein. Why, this will fill a 
couple of pages, and we may get the “Passion-Flowers” 
out in a month. Come and see me often, my lads, 
hay? and, egad! yes, I'll read you some more poems. 
_ DISHWASH.—Two o'clock, heaven bless me! my 
lord, I really must be off to my office, for I have 
several columns of the Castalian to get ready before 
night. As I shall be very much pressed for time and 
copy, might I ask, as the greatest favour in the world, 
permission to insert into the paper a part of that 
charming little poem which you have just done us the 
favour to read to us? 
DAUDLEY.—Well, I don’t mind; my good fellow. 
You will say, of course, that it is from Lord Daudley’s 


1 A poem very much of this sort, from which the writer con- 
fesses he has borrowed the idea and all the principal epithets, 
such as “free and feathery,” “mild and winsome,” etc., is to be 
found in the “ Keepsake,” nor is it by any means the worst ditty 
in the collection, : : 
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forthcoming volume of “ Passion-Flowers ;” and, I am 
sure, will add something, s6mething good-natured, you 
know, in your way, about the projected book. i 

DisHwasH.—O, certainly, with the greatest pleasure. 
Farewell, my dear lord, I must tear myself away, 
though I could stay and listen to your poetry for 
hours ; there is nothing more delightful than to sit by 
a great artist, and watch the progress of his work. 
Good bye, good bye. Don’t ring, shall find the way 
easily myself, and I hope you will not be on any 
ceremony with me. ; 

DAUDLEY.—Good bye, Dishwash. And, I say, come 
in sometimes of a morning, like a worthy fellow as 
you are, and perhaps I may read to you some more 
of my compositions. (Exit DIsHwasH, bowing pro- 
Jusely.)\—A good useful creature that, ay, Bludyer ? 
but no power, no readiness, no vzs. The fellow 
scarcely helped us with a line or a rhyme in my 
poem. 

BLUDYER—A good-natured milksop of a creature, 
and (very useful, as you say. He will give you a 
famous puff in the Castalian, be sure. 

DavuDLey.—As you will, I am certain, in the Bravo. 

BLUDYER.—Perhaps, perhaps ; but we are, as you 
are aware, in the satirical vein, and I don’t know whether 
our proprietors will allow me to be complimentary. 
even to my own—TI mean, to your works. However, 
between ourselves, there is a way of mollifying them. 

DAUDLEY.—As how? 

BLUDYER.—By a bribe, to be sure. To be plain.with 
you, tay lord, suppose you send through me a five 
pour note to be laid out in paragraphs in the Bravo; 
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I will take care to write themeall myself, and that they 
shall be well worth the money. 

DauDLEY.--Nonsense! you-do not mean that your 
people at the Bravo are so unprincipled as that? 

BLUDYER. — Unprincipled? the word is rather 
strong, my lord: but do exactly as you please. No- 
body forces you to advertise with us 3 only do not, for 
the future, ask me to assist at the reading of your 
poems any more, that’s all. 

DAuDLEY.—(Aséde.— Unconscionable -scoundrel !) 
Come, come, Bludyer, here’s the five pound note; you 
are very welcome to take it— 

BLUDYER—To my proprietors, of course. You do 
not fancy it is for me? 

DAUDLEY.—Not in the least degree ; pray take it 
and lay it out for me. 

BLUDYER.—Entve nous, 1 wish it were for me; for, . 
between ourselves, I am sadly pressed for money ; 
and if you could, out of our friend Bogle’s heap, lend 
me five pounds for myself—indeed, now, you would be 
conferring a very great obligation upon me. I will 
pay you, you know, upon my honour as a gentleman. 

DauDLEY.—Not a word more ; here is the money, 


and pray pay me or not, as it suits you. 


BLUDYER.—Thank you, Daudley ; the turn shall 
not be lost, depend upon it; and if ever you are in 
want of a friend in the press, count upon Jack Bludyer, 
and no mistake, (Exit BLUDVER, with his hat very 
much on one side.) 


Enter YELLOWPLUSIL. 
DAUDLEY.—Well, Charles, you scoundrel, you area 
D 
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literary man, and know the difficulty of com- 
position. - 
CHARLES.—I b’leave you, my lord. 
DAUDLEY.—Well, sir, what do you think of my 
having written a poem of fifty lines, while those fellows 
were here all the time chattering and talking to me? 
CHARLES.—Is it posbil ? , 
Daupiey.—Possible? Egad, you shall hear it ;— 
just listen. (Reads)— 


“THE SONG OF THE FLOWER-POT,” 


(The ‘ Flowerpot’ was presented to the writer by 
the Lady Blanche Bluenose.) 


“ My little gentle flower-pot, 
Upon my turret flaunting free—” 
* * * * 


[As his lordship is reading his poem, the curtain 
drops. The Castalian Magazine of the next week, 
contains a flaming puff upon Lord Daudley’s “ Passion 
Flowers ;” but the Weekly Bravo has a furious attack 
upon the work, because Lord Daudley refused to 
advance a third £5 note to the celebrated Bludyer. 
After the critique, his lordship advances the £5 note. 
And, at a great public dinner, where my Lord 
Daudley is called upon to speak to a toast, he dis- 
courses upon the well-known sentiment—THE I NDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE Press! IT IS LIKE THE AIR 
WE BREATHE: WITHOUT IT WE DIE.] 


Immediately following this sketch appeared an interesting 
review of Thackeray's “Comic Tales and Sketches.” See 
Appefidix.—Ep. : 


A ST. PHILIP’S DAY AT PARIS. 


(May 15, 1841.) 





A ST. PHILIPS DAY AT PARIS. 


HEN the Champs Elysées were last de- 
corated, it was for that grand serio-comic 
melodramatic spectacle of December 15th, 
in the midst of which the bones of 

Napoleon were restored to us. Here is May, and the 

men are again busy with shows, and lamps, and 

trophies, To-day, we are hailing the birthday of the 

King ; to-morrow, we rejoice at the christening of a 

young prince, whom three cardinals attended to the 

font, and for whom has been provided a certain quan- 
tity of fluid from the river of Jordan. Upon King Louis 

Philippe—upon St. Philippe, his patron (the elder 

branch have monopolized Sz. Louis)}—upon the Courit 

of Paris—upon the city of the same name, and the fools 
dwelling in it who have gratified the young pap- 
devourer with the present of a fine sword that, pray 

Heaven, he may never use—upon the French custom 

of giving fétes ; viz., upon the féte at the entry of the 

Queen of Louis XIV., whom he treated so well, upon 

. the fetes of Louis XV. upon the grand fétes of 

Louis XVI, of the federation, of Robespierre and the 

Supreme Being, of Buonaparte, Napoleon, Louis 

XVIIL, Napoleon again, and the Champ de Mai, then 

Louis XVIII. once more, of Charles's fétes, of Louis 
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Philippe’s fétes—of all these it would be Pretty easy 
to make jokes, and speak wholesome moralities : but 
what is the use? Come what will, these people will 
have their poles, their drums, their squibs and fire- 
works, and their other means of sunshiny recreation. 

And quite right too. If men are to be amused, they 
may just as well take a bad reason for amusing them- 
selves as a good one: nay, a bad one zs a good one, 
If I say to you, “I feel myself excessively happy, be- 
cause it is the King’s birthday ; and, because I am 
happy, I intend to climb up a pole, to eat a certain 
quantity ‘of gingerbread, to play at pitch-and-toss for 
macaroons, or at jack-in-the-box for a given period,”— 
‘you have no right to ask me either— 

1, Why I am happy on account of the King? 

2, Or, why I am happier on his pseudo birthday 
than on any other day in the year ? 

3. Or, why, because I am happy, it is necessary that 
fellow-creatures should get up greased poles ? 

4° Or why, as I can fill my belly with gingerbread 
every day of the week, it is necessary that, on this 
particular day, I should eat that condiment, play at 
pitch-and-toss, jack-in-the-box, &c. ? 

All these are points wholly impertinent, and I 
should consider a man grossly flippant and conceited 
who proved them. If men are happy, why the deuce 
need we inquire why or how ? Nature has supplied 
them with a variety of mysterious ways for being 
happy ; they extract pleasure from substances where 
one would never have thought that it lurked—viz,, 
Some men from reading Parliamentary debates ; some 
from swinging on gates, or butterfly chasing ; some, on . 
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the contrary, from political economy, from the study of 
the law, from the leading articles of the Z7mes news- 
paper; or from many other things equally strange. 
Newton, lging under a tree, had his nose tickled by an 
apple—Bottom, sprawling on Titania’s lap, had his 
deliciously excited by a straw ; and the spirit of each, 
inspired by the circumstance, went off straight to his 
own heaven, soaring into a height of blissful considera- 
tions, which it never could have reached but for the 
aid of the pippin or the straw. Give a man, then, his 
pleasure where he finds it. A million bushels of 
Ribstons might have tumbled from trees and smashed 
my nose to a jelly, without my discovering the 
doctrine of gravitation ; and the fairies have scratched 
and tickled me all Midsummer through, without 
causing the ravishing delight felt by the honest 
weaver, There are secrets in every man’s pleasure : 
let us respect them even without knowing them. I 
saw a man to-day, in the Champs Elysées—a large, fat 
man, with ear-rings and immense shirt collar—a 
grandfather at least—walking placidly in the sunshine, 
sucking a stick of barley-sugar. He had sucked it in 
a beautiful conical way, and was examining its amber 
apex, glistening between his eye and the orb of day. 
He was showing his loyalty, in a word, to his King, 
and manifesting his joy, his reverential joy, at the 
christening of the Count de Paris. And why not? 
That same day other men were showing their loyal 

hilariousness in other ways, viz. :— 

« All the dignitaries of the state, the church, law, &c., 
made speeches in their best clothes, according to their 
several degrees. ‘ 2 
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All the ambassadors put on their cordons, placques, 
crachats, and white breeches ; and one of their body, in 
the name of this sympathizing society, made an 
oration. At night their hotels covered themselves 
over with pieces of cork and fat, in which wks joyfully 
blazed. 

Five hundred soldiers scaled the summit of the Arc 
of the Etoile, and fired a shot OY squibs out of their 
guns. Artillerymen stood at the foot of the arch, and 
their pieces propelled many roaring rounds of gun- 
powder and wadding to hail the happy anniversary, — 

Perhaps I thought the fat, silent, sunshiny man, 
calmly sucking his sugar-stick, the most sincerely 
happy and loyal of them all; for as for the guns and 
the ambassadors, it is their business to shout, and they 
are loaded, wadded, greased, and polished for the 
purpose. But let us take things as we find them: let 
us, contented with effects, not be too squeamish and 
curious about the causes. Here is the sun shining, 
the heaven faultlessly blue, the leaves bright, the 
fountains playing, and five hundred thousand people 
happy. What can one want more? If people had but 
the means, it would be a blessing to have eighteen- 
score-and-five kings’ birthdays in the year. 

T have always had an objection to guns in theatrical 
pieces, for they make a sad noise and roaring, cause 
the eyes to wink, and the head to ache, among men 
not nurtured in the uncomfortable lap of Bellona. 
And as at theatres, where the heroes are supposed to 
drink champagne, they are provided with a cool and 
wholesome bottle of soda-water, that all the pit takes 
to be real moét; so it has long been my wish that 
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some mild kind of gun should be invented, going 
off with a pop, just for ceremony’s sake, but never 
roaring out a great fierce bang, as they will do in 
stage pieces, whether performed at St. Stephen’s 
theatre, the Cobourg, or elsewhere. 

Bang, bung, bom, boom ! there they go, and all the 
breakfast things begin to clatter. 1 don’t care to own 
that I feel nervous at hearing them ; each roar gives 
one a slight epigastric thump; one affects to be at his. 
ease, but waits all the time most anxiously for the 
succeeding boom ; you play with your egg during the 
time, and make believe to read the newspaper, but in 
reality you enjoy neither, While the guns were at 
their work this morning, I pretended to read Sir 
Robert Peel’s and Lord John’s speeches, but declare, 
at the end of the time, I did not understand or re- 
member a single word of them. There it is! those 
two matchless pieces of eloquence lost to a man, 
because the guns must, forsooth, celebrate the birth- 
day of Louis Philippe. Juter arma silent, &c. O, 
brazen-throated war! shut those brazen yelling jaws 
of thine, and let honest politicians talk in quiet. But 
what is the use of wishing and ejaculating? ‘Wherever 
we go Miles takes the wall of us; and, accordingly, 
the first thing we heard of the féte this morning was 
the guns ; and the first thing we saw of it, the great, 
stalwart, jack-booted, brazen-helmeted gendarme, 
trotting his heavy Mecklenbourg horse down the 
avenues of the Champs Elysées, and standing at every 
corner of every street leading thither. ‘ 

Having passed the gendarmes (and may the time 
come when the Parisians, like ourselves, may find,one 
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in every street, not to watch their politicians, but their 
pockets!), we come immediately upon the Champs 
Elysées, where the féte is in the very act of going on. 
The trees are lined with beggars of ‘various queer 
descriptions ; old men with wonderful beards, and 
looking old enough to have seen Louis XIV. pass 
down the road on his way to Versailles. A great 
wanderer about the town knows most of the beggars 
who exercise their trade in it; but these mysterious 
men come from their dens and haunts in the provinces 
—perhaps from foreign lands, across Alp.or Pyrenee, 
attracted hither by the news of the great festiyal. The 
tales of beggars in story-books are always tharvellous 
and pleasant in the romances of chivalry. In the 
Spanish novels, in the old English comeifies, | what a 
jolly, easy life do they lead |_-whtit” pood ‘scraps of 
songs do they sing!—how full are they of bitter 
Diogenic jokes, and moral comparisons of their state 
and that of kings, great personages, etc.! I saw the 
other day, a hump-back beggar boy lying in the sun, 
and counting his day’s gains; he had, for a certainty, 
forty penny-pieces in his hand—but, whenever any one 
passed, interrupted his arithmetic to ask, in a whining 
voice, for some more coppers. Yonder is an old, . 
wooden-legged Orpheus, reclining against a tree and 
singing a most doleful ditty‘about a poor blind man 
who lost his dog. He sings so atrociously, that it 
is your bounden duty to give him a penny. He has 
at his feet, or foot, a little carpet, covered all over, 
pardi, with larger and smaller copper coins. Ah! why 
are not princes christened every day? That honest 
wocden-legged man would make a fortune in that 
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case, and nobody be the poorer. Who is ever the 
poorer for giving away pence to beggars? 

Yonder is the very finest of the mendicant order I 
ever saw. His face is faultlessly beautiful ; he has old 
bland, blind venerable eyes ; a little green velvet skull- 
cap covers a part of his head, under which fall thick 
flakes of snow-white hair ; upon his old bosom reposes 
a beard—the wool of the Cashmere goat is not whiter 
or finer. He has a little bird-organ—a little old bird- 
organ, that pipes feeble tunes, That organ must be 
many, many centuries old ; mayhap invented in those 
very days when fair Cecilia took her patent out, and 
angels hushed the flutter of their wings, and listened 
to her piping. Say, old man—sightless old man! 
thine eyes are calm ‘and bright——blue limpid lakes 
which do reflect the sun, and yet are cool! O, ancient 
organ-man, when were thine eyes lit up with natural 
fires? Perhaps the blazing sand of Damiet—fire 
against fire, did scorch their lustre out, where good 

’ Saint Louis led his red-cross knights, and being 
conquered, led them back again. Perhaps fierce 
Bajazet, dread Ilderim (what time the rash Burgundian 
Nevers, with Eu, de Bar, Trimouille, and de la Marche, 
Coucy, and Boucicault, the pride of France, laid down 
their arms before the conquering Turk, upon the 
meadows of Nicopolis), put out the beacons of this 
old man’s eyes.- A gallant warrior then, and blithe 
and young, with pennoned lance, shouting his battle- 
cry, and ever foremost in the press of war. 

This would make our old man, at least, five hundred 
and seventy years old; perhaps he is not so much— 
perhaps he is only Louis XIX. in disguise, come ffom 
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Prague to visit his capital We have in history 
hundreds of such examples. In the “ History of 
Beggars Bush,” who, I pray you, is the old bearded 
beggar Claus, but a rightful Duke of Gueldres? In 
the still more authentic story of “The Duchess 
Penelope and her Suitors,” who was the beggar that 
came and saw the knights carofising, but Duke Ulysses, 
forsooth? Psha!—a fig for such rambling nonsense ; _ 
drop a penny into the old man’s tray, and Pass on. 
Very likely, if he get-enough of them, he will fuddle 
himself to-night ; and so he, too, will rejoice, after his 
fashion, on the king’s birthday. 

A point that must strike an Englishman naturally, 
is this. Under the trees there are many scores of 
comfortable booths—barrels of wine advantageously 
placed, legs of mutton,! and sausages gazing upon the 
passer-by with friendly eyes; and yet, though it is 
three o'clock, nobody eats. The French are not a 
gormandizing nation; at this hour, and with such a 
sun over our heads, in an English fair, many thousand 
dozens of bottled porter would have frothed down 
British throats, and cart-loads of beef, separated into 
the most attentuated slices, have disappeared for ever? 
But here, nobody eats. I had the curiosity to count 
in a dozen booths ;—in one there was an elderly lady 
with three boys, in a school uniform ; in others, a few 
fellows in blouses—a few couples of soldiers, with a 
little small beer before them. But it is, evidently, sad 
work for the boothmen, and let us hope the Govern- 
ment gives the honest people some subvention, to 
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make them amends for the painful sobriety of the 
nation. 
On the other hand, gambling goes on at a frightful 
. fate. Look, there is the celebrated Polish game, with 
the hooks ;—there is a table with fifty hooks, all 
numbered, and a ring, swinging by a cord, at a short 
distance. It is a pennya throw. He who places the 
ring on the hook marked 50, thrice running, wins a 
watch ; but this was never known since the memory 
of man. If you hit number 20, you have twenty 
macaroons ; if 3, three macaroons, and so on. Will 
it be believed, that sometimes one does not hit any 
hook at all? I had six pennyworth of throws, and 
came off with nine macaroons—and very nasty maca- 
toons too! Now, if I had laid out a penny in the 
regular way of barter, I might have had twelve 
macaroons, with a good profit to the vendor, too. 
Such is chance ;—O, cursed lust of gain! But if I 
lose, somebody wins ; let us console ourselves, there- 
fore, and be happy, for is it not St. Philip’s day? 
Besides the hooks, there was the old roulette table, 
in which skill goes for naught; and here the high 
prizes were not merely macaroon cakes, but pictures, 
neatly framed ; representing “le bonheur conjugal,” or 
“la bonne meére,’ or the Prince de Joinville, in jack- 
boots, superintending the exhumation of Napoleon, or 
other subjects connected with the life or burial of the 
great hero of the people. There is something affecting 
about these rude pictures. The people always have a 
kind, hearty taste. Tey don't care for ogling nudities, 
such as excite the eyes of their betters. Their simple 
faith is raised by homely parables 3 and no doubt the 
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reader remembers the time when, as a little child, he 
_ placed implicit reliance in all the pictures of his 
spelling-book. The picture of Doctor Dilworth in the 
beginning, and the allegory underneath ; the picture 
of Masters Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson; that 
of the three tradesmen disputing about fortifying the 
city ; that of the dog going across the water with the 
beef in his mouth ; of the envious brute in the manger, 
—and so on. In all the ways of children there is 
something sacred ;—and yonder wondering peasants 
in sabots and high caps, those grave, brown-faced 
simple soldiers taking shots with the pop-gun, are 
children in their way. There are many pop-gun . 
establishments about the Champs Elysées: one has 
for target, a great Turk ; if you hit him straight in the - 
middle, the monster fires off a pistol. Another is a 
Scotchman, who salutes you in a similar fashion. By 
the way, this is the only time in France that I have 
seen a Scotch Highlander represented in a grotesque 
fashion ; whether it is because their costume is becom- 
ing and bizarre, or because the Scots in old days 
were allied with our neighbours,.or because the French 
love Walter Scott’s novels, certain it is, they never 
make jokes at the expense of the Caledonians, but 
content themselves with hating and girding at us 
English, I saw a soldier as brown as a half penny 
take a vast number of shots at one of these targets ; 
and at last he hit the bull’s eye; down came Cupid, 
and crowned the fellow with calico roses, by which 
wreath he was made as happy as if he had knocked 
down Abd-el-Kader himself. 

Numbers of people were riding with perfect con- 
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tentment in the merry go-rounds; many an English- 
man might like. to do this, but for his stupid shame. 
Indeed, when I saw the man sucking the barley-sugar, I 
felt as if I should like a piece, but dared not get one. 
Ah, lollypops, hardbake, alicompaine, brandy-balls! 
how good you were forty years ago; though we don’t 
meet or see each othar now, yet we are attached, and 
I never never shall forget you. Turtle soup is good ; 
but is it as good as open tarts? A cool glass of claret 
is not bad ; but is it as pleasant as a halfpenny-worth 
of liquorice, and brown sugar to the same amount, 
mixed with water in a twopenny vial, and kept hot in 
your pocket in the warm summer days? When you 
take it, or give it to a friend, you give the liquor a 
shake to make it froth, and take out the cork with 
your teeth, and bid your friend drink only to a certain 
place which you mark with your finger. 

I have not tasted a drop for forty-three years—but 
what then? There are things gud ne s’oublient pas. 
“Fresh is the picture of one’s prime, the later trace is 
dim.” A few days ago I met a gentleman of sixty- 
five years old, who had been at Charterhouse-school, 
and who said he dreamed the night before of having 
been flogged by Doctor Beardmore. Five-and-fifty 
years, in a‘night, the spirit whisks backward! Napo- 
leon has risen and died in the meanwhile ; kingdoms 
have changed hands ; cares, gout, grandchildren have 
‘seized upon the old man ; what a number of kind eyes 
have looked on him that are shut now! how many 
kind hearts have beat for him, that have been loved 
and passionately deplored, and forgotten by him! 
what insurmountable woes has he climbed over! what 
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treacheries and basenesses has he, by theslowdiscoveries 
of friendship, laid bare! what a stir and turmoil of 
fifty years has he gone through! one.care pushing 
‘down another, one all-absorbing wish or interest giving 
place as another came on ;—and, see here, he falls 
asleep, and straightway, through the immense labyrinth 
of a life’s recollection, his spirit finds its way back to 
the flogging-block, and he wistfully fumbles at his 
breeches, and looks up at great Beardmore with 
the rod! Be gentle with the little ones, ye school- 
masters! Love them, but strike them not. How are 
the cherubim represented? They are the children of 
" the skies, and so conformed’that if you were to catch 
a stray one, you could not flog him if you would. 
I always think the invention of toys and toy-shops 
a very beautiful and creditable part of human nature. 
And it is pleasant to-seg in all fairs and public fétes, in all 
watering-places whither people flock for pleasure, how 
many simple inventions are gathered together for the - 
mere amusements of children—innumerable varieties 
of gingerbread, drums, go-carts, rocking-horses, by 
the sale of which honest people make their livelihood ! 
The French are essentially a child-loving race, much 
more kindly and simple in their domestic ways than’ 
are we with our absurd, cold, dignified airs (the men, 
I mean, for the mothers are the same all over God’s 
world); and it gives a man with the philoprogenitive 
bump great pleasure to walk into the féte, and see the 
worthy fathers walking with their children, or dragging 
them in little carriages, or holding them on patient 
shoulders to see the shows of the place. 
Round the open square of the Champs Elysées are 
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a vast number of booths and exhibitions; all Napo- 
leon’s battles, of course ; no less than four companies 
of strong men 3 “Les Hercules des Hercules ;” “the 
Indian strong men ;” “the strong mien with the fairy 
pony,” etc. The drums and trumpets make an awful 
banging and braying; Socrisse stands in front, in his 
jacket and tow-wig, ‘and makes melancholy jokes. 
Whan the ladies with short petticoats have done 
dancing on the ropes within, they come out solemnly, 
and range their bandy legs, and dirty pink cotton 
pantaloons before the eyes of the vulgar, to tempt 
them to gointothe booth. But this is a great mistake ; 
I, for my part, was just on the point of entering the 
booth of the Indian athletes, upon the faith of a picture 
in which these personages were represented—the men 
of swarthy hue, in incredible postures of strength, the 
women of ravishing beauty—when, on a sudden, a 
company of these Indians came forward to the outer 
stage, and a homelier, uglier race of Frenchmen I 
never saw. So it is with other shows. There is the 
fat Belgian woman, only sixteen, and four-and-twenty 
stone ; though so young she possesses, it is said, every 
accomplishment; can talk a dozen languages, play 
upon innumerable instruments, and dance with grace 
and lightness. But the Indian jugglers made us 
incredulous, and our party determined not to visit the 
fat young Belgian lady. 

We had, however, an excellent view of the gentlemen 
climbing the immense mdt de cocagne for the prizes 
dangling at the top. There was a gold watch, two 
silver ditto, silver mugs, forks and spoons of the same 
precious metal to reward the enterprising men who 
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ascended to the summit of the pole. But even this 
institution, simple and praiseworthy as it seems, is not 
altogether pure. It appears that there is a society of 
climbers in Paris, fellows who can walk up a greased 
pole as easily as common mortals up a staircase, and 
these individuals come early round the mast, seize 
upon the principal prizes, and, sélling them, divide their 
profits among their corporation. The age of maygoles 
is extinct when you see them delivered over to this 
unhallowed commerce. For my part, too, I very much 
doubt the sincerity of a person who accosted us, having 
in his possession some gold rings, a pair of razors, and 
other articles, all of which he said he had found, and 
offered to sell at a great loss. In the first place, a 
man can’t find so many gold rings in the course of the 
day ; and as for the razors, who the deuce would bring 
his case into such a place as this? 

We now saw a play at a very cheap rate, in one of 
the theatres erected in the square. There was a 
gentleman in a Spanish costume taken prisoner by 
some Turks ; how his faithful squire wept at his own 
cowardice, which made him forsake his master at such 
a pass! But so it is, my good squire! men of your 
profession are always cowardly; read all the plays 
and novels ever written—always gluttonous, always 
talkative: here, however, you could not be, because 
the play was a pantomime, and so, luckily, you were 
freed from one of the vices inherent to your profession. 

When the news of her lover’s capture was brought 
to the Lady Ismena, far from being down-hearted 
and dismayed, as other ladies would, after the first 
burst of natural emotion, what did she do? Why, 
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she dressed herself. in a light blue velvet page’s 
costume, to be sure, slung a guitar across her shoulders, 
summoned the squire and a battalion of Austrian 
grenadiers, and followed the captors of her lord. 

‘When the scene changed, and showed us the Moorish 
castle in which that nobleman was to be confined, we 
saw a Turkish sentiftel pacing the battlements. 

& Tiens, est le Ture en faction,’ said one of two 
soldiers behind us, who had just come from Africa. 
But the sentinel paced up and down without taking 
the least notice of anything but his duty. 

In immediately, came the captive nobleman with the 
Turkish soldiers; how he threatened and resisted, 
‘how he writhed and, how he twisted! he thrust his fist 
in the captain’s face, in the lieutenant’s: strove to 
- break away from his guard, though weighed down by 
immense chains; and though, for a short time, he 
sbecame quiescent, yet when the governor of the 
fortress * * 

“Crest Sidi Abdalla,’ said one soldier, 

“C'est Mahomet,’ cried another, “te v’la gut sortde _ 
Péglise.” 

“Ca s'appelle une mosque,” said the first soldier ; and 
‘a mosque it was, sure enough, with an immense 
crescent on the top. 

When the governor of the fortress, a most venerable 
Mahometan, with a silver beard, came out, and all the 
officers and privates of the guard fell to salaaming 
him, the captive knight burst out into a fury again, 
shook his fist in the governor’s face, kicked and 
plunged like a madman, and we all thought would 
escape. But no; numbers prevailed—he was catried 
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into ‘the fort with the most horrible contortions, the 
portcullis was drawn up, and the silent sentinel re- 
sumed his walk. 

At that -instant the Lady Ismena arrived in her 
light blue dress, and we, knowing well enough that 
the grenadiers were behind her, expected that they 
would instantly fall to and fight.” But no; unslinging 
her guitar, she struck a few wild notes on it, and a 
number of Turkish peasants in the neighbourhood 
flocked in to dance. : 


* * * * *. 


Expecting a fight, as I said, L never was more 
grossly disappointed than at the sight of these ugly 
heathens dancing gracefully, and, having moved off 
immediately, can’t tell what took place’ afterwards. 
But it is very probable that the castle was stormed 
finally, and the knight rescued, and poor old Sidi 
Mahomet put to an ignominous death by Ismena 
herself, with her natty little sword. 

All persons who frequent these public spectacles 
should take the writer’s advice, and have a cigar to 
smoke, It is much more efficacious than scent bottles 
of any sort. 

As for the evening amusements, knowing that, 
however brilliant a man’s style may be, it is quite 
impossible to describe rockets and Bengal lights 
properly, and having seen a number of these fireworks, 
viz., at Rome, at Easter—at the Feast of Lanterns, 
at Canton—at the peace, in Hyde Park, in 1814— 
our society determined to quit the town altogether 
for the evening, and to partake of a rustic dinner in 
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the pretty village of Ville d’Avray. It is half an 
hour’s walk from Saint Cloud, through the park, 
and you travel in the same time by the railroad 
from Paris, 

Here, at the park-gates, is a pretty little restaurant, 
with a garden, where there are balls sometimes and 
dinner always, which latter we’ preferred. We had 
beefsteaks for four in a snug sort of hermitage, and 
very good wine, and quiet, and a calm sky, and num- 
berless green trees round about, The waiter’s name is 
Amelia, She whispered to us knowingly that, in the 
hermitage above our’sa couple of couples were en partie 

| fine; and so, sure enough, after these ladies and gentle- 
men had taken their little sober modicum of wine, their 
hearts rose, and their tongues wagged, and they sang 
songs ; the men, in parts, very prettily, the ladies sang 
solos atrociously out of tune, Presently came a fellow 
with an organ, and our jovial neighbours instantly got 
up and danced, in the midst of a great shrieking and 
laughter, 

When the organ-man had done with the partie-fine, 
he came down to us and struck up two beautiful 
melodies, viz., “Getting up Stairs,” and “Jim Crow.” 
He had never been in England, he said, but his organ 
had, and there, no doubt, learned that delicious music. 

By this time the partie-fine had grown quite up- 
roarious ; they were talking English to one another for 
our benefit—erying “ Yase,” “Godem,” “How you do, 
mister,’ and so on. The clocks tolled eight, and 
Amelia's uncle, a maréchal des logis gendarmes at Saint 
Cloud, who had come down to see his niece, because 
the poor girl had cut her two thumbs the day befsre, 
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conducted us through the silent grey park of Saint - 
Cloud, across the palace, and so to the railroad station. 

Of course, the train had just set off ; and there was 
no cuckoo or other vehicle, though there would be 
hundreds for the grandes eaux the next day ;..where- 
fore Todd, Higgins, Blatherwick, and your humble. 
servant, walked through the Bois‘de Boulogne, and so 
home. . 
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IPRZILLERE was a second day of fétes, and 
ea) 
alee in respect of popular amusements, the 
Ne IS) morning and evening of the second day 
wo were like the morning and evening of the 
ae = maypoles were furnished with a second 
supply of watches and silver spoons, The Don was 
again taken prisoner, and rescued by his Elvira in 
her light blue dress; the untiring strong men, and 
Herculeses of the booths, performed their prodigious 
labours, and. the indefatigable female Falstaff of 
Belgium was quite as fat on Sunday as on Saturday. 
More squibs and crackers blazed in the evening, 
and many more hundreds of pounds of macaroons 
were gambled for and devoured’ by the happy 
population, 

The second day was appropriated to the christening 
of the Count of Paris, as the first to the birthday of 
the king ; and the papers are filled with long accounts 
of the former ceremony ; how the cardinals attended ; 
how the young prince about to be christened gave his 
own names in an audible voice to his Grandeur-the 
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Archbishop ; how his Grandeur made an harangue to 
the king, and was, after the ceremony, rewarded by a , 
very handsome diamond cross and ring, on his Majesty’s 
part, and complimented with a most elegant mitre from 
the Duke of Orleans, 
. Money was distributed largely to all the churches 
for the poor in Paris. The bounty of this royah 
family is untiring, extraordinary. No disaster occurs, 
but they come forward to soothe it; wherever they 
move, they scatter presents and kindness ; to all sorts 
of poor and wretched the queen seems to act as the 
gentle protectress and mother. They say that the 
“family loves to publish its acts of charity; and the 
frequent appearance of their names in all subscription 
lists would indeed appear like ostentation, did one not 
know that it is the duty of persons so high placed to 
make some of their kindnesses public, to induce others 
to be generous who might not be so but for their. 
example, One reads in novels of people who give 
pharisaically in public, that in private keep their purse- 
strings close; but I am inclined not to believe that, 
there are many such. Men are ostentatious, but 
charitable, too. The very fact of giving away large 
sums even for ostentation’s sake, must generate a 
feeling of kindness, . 

As for the Orleans family, some of their good deeds 
they publish, and they are right. But how much do 
they do, of which the world never hears, or only a 
small portion of it, from the grateful lips of the persons 
obliged! Ihave heard of three instances myself lately, 
of simple, judicious, delicate generosity on the part of 
the-king and his. family.» How many thousand more 
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such must there be which are never blazoned in news- 
papers! O glorious godlike privilege of wealth to- 
make the wretched happy! 

There was a great concert and illumination to con- 
clude the day’s festival ; and if my dear Smith would 
know how much of them the humblest of her servants 
personally witnessed, ihdeed he must confess that he 
only.saw the’ heavens lighted up by the fire of the 
rockets, and heard the banging of the guns, and such 
stray gusts of the concert as the wind chose to bring 
to a‘certain balcony in a street: leading off the 
Rue Rivoli, where several personages were seated, 
enjoying a calm and philosophical simmer’s evening 
conversation, 

We heard the “ Marseillaise” pretty distinctly ; it 
was the opening of the concert, and the audience of 
course encored their fiery national anthem. It is a 
noble strain, indeed ; but a war-song, breathing blood 
and vengeance, is a bad subject for everyday en- 
thusiasm ; and one had better, perhaps, for a con- 
tinuance, recreate oneself with some more peaceful 
musical diet. Even the fit of war is bad enough; but 
war every day, murder and blood on week-days as 
well as on Sundays—Entendez vous dans nos cam- 
pagnes mugir ces féroces soldats ?—égorger vos fils, vos 
compagnes—I forget how the song runs. Jon Dieu ! 
the ferocious soldiery is not in the country; French. 
women and children are perfectly safe from Cossack 
or Prussian ; the’ story is now fifty years old, and still 
Frenchmen lash themselves in a fury of conceit and 
blood-thirstiness whenever they hear it, and fancy: 
their brutality patriotism. Napoleon established* a 
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Valhalla idea of a Frenchman’s paradise—it was con- 
quest and murder all day. 

Just before this bloody chorus was set up, the King 
showed himself at the balcony of the palace, and was 
received, it is said, with a dead silence ;—then he went 
out and fetched the little boy who had just been 
christened, but the audience rec&ived him, too, coldly, 
and so the royal pair went back again, and gave place 
to the more popular concert. : 

To such as are inclined to moralize, is there not 
here matter enough? Think of this old man and his 
condition. He is the wisest, the greatest—the most 
miserable man in Europe. His bounty makes 
thousands happy,—it shines on all, like the sun; but 
the sun, they say, is cold itself, and in the midst of its 
splendours, lonely. Think of this man, how prudent 
and wise he is; through what dangers and crooked 
paths he has managed to conduct the fiercest, most 
obstinate team that ever was reined by imperial hand. 
Napoleon let them run ahead at mad gallop—this man 
has been keeping them at a decent pace; by what 
extraordinary exertion of wisdom and_ stratagem, 
coaxing and firmness, has he achieved this eleven 
years’ miracle? O, Polumetis! I wonder whether you 
ever sleep?—if you, with your staunch spirit, can 
bear to look at the sword hanging over you? There 
is a poor woman at your side who has no such courage, 
and never sees the door shut upon you without shudder- 
ing—nor open, without receiving you as if you were 
come out of the jaws of death, Go where you will, 
calurhny follows you like your shadow ;—do your best 
in«the brightest lights, it only turns the blacker. 
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Sullen conspiracy is always dogging at your heels, 
growling curses at you, until it can have its way, and 
make its spring. You have suffered much, but were 
always kind and simple in humour, and mercifully 
bent ;—you never signed away a man’s life without 
feeling a pang: more than one wretch have you 
pardoned—only gently putting away his knife from 
your throat! But what boots your benevolence? A 
day does not pass without its conspiracy ; and men 
Just for your blood, and are ready to lie in God’s face, 
and to call your murder virtue. See what it is to be 
so wise, O King ; not one single man trusts you. To 
be so great, no person loves you; except, perhaps, a 
few women and children whom you have bred. There 
is scarcely a beggar or outcast in the country, but has 
as large a circle of friends who trust him, and whom 
he can trust: no thief that deems each bush an officer, 
but can take almost as quiet a sleep as you. 

And when day comes, and you have your many 
labours to go through—you, who are so wise, know 
that not one single man you meet trusts you ;—you hear 

. speeches from old peers and chancellors who have 
sworn and flattered for a dozen men who stood in 
your shoes :—you know that no man, be he ever so 
candid, can speak to you the whole truth; and to 
public and private lies, you have to reply properly— 
lying gravely in your task. My Lord Archbishop 
stalks in and addresses you in a grave compliment, in 
which he includes yourself, Saint Louis, and God 
Almighty! My Lord Ambassador comes bowing, 
and congratulates -you on your birthday. Sweet 
innocent !—what a touching -testimonial of family 
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love! It ‘isn’t your birthday; and the ambassador 
‘does not care one fig ; but both of you pretend he does, 
and bow and cringe to each other gravely, and waggle 
your old wigs solemnly, and turn up to heaven the 
white of your old eyes * * « 

But stop—it is time we withdraw the old King from 
the balcony. Ah! but it must>be a sad life to stifle all 
-day through, under this sickly mask of ceremony ; to 
be lonely, and yet never alone; to labour, and never 
look for either rest: or sympathy ; to wear a crown, 
and have outlived royalty; to bear all the burthens 
-of royalty, without any of the old magnificent privi- 
leges of it; to have toiled, and striven for, and won 
this wretched solitary eminence, and feel it crumbling ; 
and to look down from it and see the great popular 
deluge rising which shall swallow it under its level, 

While the bonfires and music were roaring in the 
terraces and garden hard by, we were rather amused 
to see a philosophical artist in his garret opposite, who 
was seated near his open window, and had lighted his. 
lamp, and was smoking his pipe, and very calmly 
copying a. portrait of Madame de la Vallitre. Here 
was'food for new moralities for those who were inclined 
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SHROVE TUESDAY IN PARIS, 


HE particulars of this fete need not be 
described at present, as many hundred 
English writers have, no doubt, given an 
Z: account of it, and everybody knows very 
well that on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, des 
Cendres, the annual fat ox of the Carnival is made to 
take sundry walks through Paris, a little chubby 
butcher's boy, seated behind his gilded horns, with pink 
breeches on, in the guise of a Cupid, and a number of 
grown up butchers and butcherlings habited as 
Spanish grandees, Turkish agas, Roman senators, and 
what not, following the animal, and causing the air to 
resound with a most infernal music of horns and 
instruments of brass. Triumphal cars, adorned with 
tinsel and filled with musicians—troops of actors from 
Franconi’s, mounted on the steeds of that establish- 
ment, and decorated in its finest costumes, join in the 
august ceremonial, and crowds of masks which cover 
the faces of many idle, merry young people of both 
sexes, and of an infinite number of blackguards of the 
capital, wander up and down the Boulevards on foot, 
on horseback, in carriages, and jingling cabriolets de 
blace, and have done so from timg immemorial. 

F 
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At three o'clock, as the papers say ominously, the 
ox’s promenade is concluded ;—at about four, very 
likely, that enormous quadruped receives a blow from 
a hammer betwixt his gilded horns, and has been 
‘served out to-day in steaks and collops to the beef 
amateurs who frequent Mr. Roland’s shop. And a 
curious thing it is that the wondrous animal has the 
faculty of indefinite multiplication ; there is npt an 
eating house in Paris but can give you a slice of him— 
a real authentic bond fide fillet or entrecéte. Half-a- 
dozen hecatombs of oxen must be slaughtered if the 
facts were known ; but each man is fain to believe that 
his particular portion is genuine—as they show you in* 
convents five hundred undoubted skulls of St. This or 
St. That, and bits of the true cross, that added to- 
gether, would be enough to furnish all the woodwork 
for Oxford-street. 

For more than a month previous, the town has been 
running madly to masquerades at the theatres, and 
every young man and maiden (the latter word is used 
from pure politeness) who had a few franc pieces in 
their pockets, saved against the happy period, or a 
coat or a shawl which would produce a little money 
chez ma tante—“ my uncle,” is the affectionate term 
applied to the same personage in Erfgland—had been 
. intriguing here, and dancing to his mad heart’s content. 
You see a tolerable number of great raw young 
English lads joining clumsily in the festivities of the 
masquerades ; but on this point I can only speak from 
hearsay, not having seen one of these balls for more 
than ten years, when I was so Trightened and wonder- 
stricken by the deméniacal frantic yells and antics of 
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the frequenters of the place, as to slink home perfectly 
dumb and miserable, not without some misgivings lest 
some real demons from below, with real pitchforks and 
tails, should spring out of the trap-doors of the play- 
house, as the sham-fiends do in Don Juan, and drive 
the dancers and musicians headlong down, sending 
_the theatre itself down after them, and leaving only 
behiad them a smoky warning smell of sulphur. How- 
ever, the next day there was the theatre in its place, 
having a dismal, rakish appearance (with dead lamps 
over the doors, and pale, blear-eyed transparencies 
that looked as if the} had been up all night) ; and it is 
probable that the three thousand mad people of the 
night before were pretty well restored to their sober 
senses and back to their counters and their work again. 
The only acquaintance I had in the place upon the 
awful night of the masked-ball, was a lady who tapped 
me on my shoulder, saluted me by name, and was 
good enough to put her arm into mine quite uninvited, 
and to walk once or twice with me up and down the 
room. This lovely creature appeared to be about five- 
and-thirty years of age ;—she was dressed like a man, 
- in a blouse and pair of very dirty-white trousers—had 
an oilskin hat, ornamented with a huge quantity of 
various-coloured ribbons, and under it an enormous 
wig with three tails, that dangled down the lady’s 
back ; it was of the fashion of the time of Louis XV, 
and so old and dirty that I have no doubt it had been 
worn at Carnivals any time since the death of that 
monarch—* Don’t you know me?” said she, after a 
moment, seeing my wonder, and as confessing my foy- 
getfulness, she told me who she Was, 
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Indeed, I recollect her a governess in a very sober, 
worthy family in England, where she brought up the 
daughters, and had been selected especially because 
she was a Protestant. 1 believe the woman did her 
duty perfectly well in her station, but, upon my word, 
she told me she had pawned her gown to get this dis- 
gusting old dress, and dance at this disgusting masque- 
rade, She was not very young, as has been seep, and 
had never been pretty. Squalid poverty had not 
increased her charms ; but here she was, as mad after 
the Carnival as the rest, and enjoying herself along 
with the other mad men and women. In her private 
capacity she was a workwoman ; she lived in the Rue 
Neuve St. Augustin, and I found her a few days after- 
wards eating garlic soup in a foul porter’s lodge, from 
which she conducted me up a damp, mouldy staircase 
to her own apartment, on the seventh floor, with the 
air and politeness of a duchess, 

If a wicked world is anxious to know what took a 
married man into such a quarter, let it be honestly 
confessed that the visit arose upon the subject of a 
half-dozen of shirts which the lady made for me. She 
did not cheat her customer out of a sixpence-worth 
of cloth, and finished the collars and wristbands to 
admiration. An honest /émgére of the Rue Vivienne 
asked double the sum for a similar article. 

Madame or Mademoiselle Pauline must be now five- 
and-forty years old, and I wonder whether she still 
goes to the Carnival balls? If she is alive, and has a 
gown to pawn, or a shilling to buy a ticket, or a friend 
to give her one, or is not in thé hospital, no doubt she 
was dancing away last night to the sound of Monsieur 
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Dufrésne’s trumpets, and finished the morning at the 
Courtille. 

Que voulez-vous? it is her nature. Before she 
turned Protestant, and instructed that respectable 
English family in whose bosom she found a home, 
where she became acquainted with all the elegancies of 
life, and habituated to the luxuries of refinement, 
where she had a comfortable hot joint every day with 
the children, in the nursery, at one, and passed the 
evening deliciously in the drawing-room, listening to 
the conversation of the ladies, making tea, mayhap, for 
the gentlemen as they came up from their wine, or’ 
playing quadrilles and waltzes when her lady desired 
her to do so—before this period of her genteel exist- 
ence, it is probable that Mademoiselle Pauline was a 
grisette. When she quitted Sir John’s family she had 
his recommendation, and an offer of another place 
equally eligible; more children to bring up, more 
walks in the park or the square, more legs of mutton 
at one. She might have laid by a competence if she had 
been thrifty, or have seized upon a promise of 
marriage from young Master Tom, at College, if she 
had been artful; or, better still, from a respectable 
governess have become a respectable step-mother, as 
many women with half her good looks have done. 
* But no. A grisette she was, and a grisette she would 
be ; and left the milords and miladies, and cette triste 
ville de Londres, ot Von ne danse pas seulement le 
Dimanche, for her old quarters, habits, and companions, 
and that dear old gutter in the Rue de Bac, which 
Madame de Staél has spoken of so fondly. 

A fierce, honest ‘Weéralist might, to be sure, find a 
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good deal to blame in Madame Pauline’s conduct and 
life; and I should probably offend the reader if I 
imparted to him secrets which the lady told me with 
the utmost simplicity, and without the slightest appear- 
ance of confusion, But to rightly judge the woman’s 
character, we must take the good and the bad together, 
It would have been easy for us to coin a romantic, 
harrowing story of some monstrous seducer, in three 
volumes, who, by his superior blackness of character, 
should make Madame Pauline appear beside him as 
white as snow; but I want to make no heroine of her. 
Let us neither abuse her nor pity her too much, but 
look at the woman such as we find her, if we look at 
her at all. Her type is quite unknown in England ; it 
tells a whole social history, and speaks of manners and 
morals widely different from those which obtain in our 
own country. There are a hundred thousand Paulines 
in Paris, ‘cheerful in poverty, careless and prodigal in 
good fortune, but dreadfully lax in some points of morals 
in which our own females are praiseworthily severe. 

No more, however, of the grisette, the jovial devil- 
may-care patroness of the masked ball. Béranger has 
immortalized her and her companion ; and the reader 
has but to examine his song of the Bonne Vielle, for 
instance, by the side of Burns’s “John Anderson,” to 
see the different feelings of the two countries upon the 
above point of morals. Thank God! the Scotchman’s 
is a purer and heartier theory than that of the French- 
man ; both express the habits of the people amongst 
whom they live. 

In respect of the griset, if one may coin such a 
word, to denote the male companion of the grisette, 
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almost all the youth of Paris (and youth extends to a_ 
very good old age in that city) may be ranked. 
What sets all these men so mad for dancing at a 
certain age? They lead a life of immorality so extra- 
ordinary that an Englishman cannot even comprehend, 
much more share it. And while we reproach them, 
and justly, for their immorality, they are, on their 
part, quite as justly indignant with ours. A French- 
man hardly ever commits an excess of the table ;— 
what*Englishman has not in his time? A French 
gentleman would be disgraced, were he deeply in debt 
to his tradesman ;—is an Englishman disgraced on 
any such account? Far from it. Debt is a staple 
joke to our young men. “ Who suffers for your coat?” 
is, or used to be, a cant phrase; comedies upon 
comedies are written,’ where the creditor is the universal 
butt ;—the butt of* French comedy is the husband. 
The same personage and the complication of wrongs 
which, ia his marital quality, he may ‘suffer, forms 
almost the sole theme of graver French romance. 
With this means of exciting interest, the usages of our 
country forbid the English romancer to deal, and he 
is obliged to resort to murder, robbery, excessive low 
life, wherewith to tickle his reader, I have never 
met a Frenchman who could relish the works of our 
two modern most popular writers, Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Ainsworth; Mr. Weller and Dick Turpin are to 
them immoral and indecent. The French writer 
whose works are’ best known in England is Monsieur 
Paul de Kock. Talk to a French educated gentleman 
about this author, and he shrugs his shoulders, and 
says it is “ pitoyable.” , 
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This disquisition is a great deal more apropos of the 
Carnival than, perhaps, the reader thinks for. It does 
not seem to enter into our neighbours’ heads that 
gallantry is immoral. When they grow old, perhaps, 
they leave off gallantry and carnivalizing ; but then it is 
because they are tired of it ; or, because they have the 
rheumatism, and are better at home in bed ; or, because 
they prefer a quiet rubber of whist, and so they leave 
carnivalizing to the jeunesse ; and the jeunesse of to- 
day will probably hand over the same principles and 
practice to their sons, thinking their /redaznes as harm- 
less matters of course, and on the score of morality quite 
easy. There was a time in our country when the pro- 
cess of what was called sowing a man’s wild oats, was 
regarded by his elders with great good humour ; but 
with regard to certain wild oats, our society luckily is 
growing a great deal more rigid and sensible. There 
was a time, too, in France, when voueries were the 
fashion, and it was permitted to young gentlemen of 
condition to intoxicate themselves au cabaret, and 
beat the watch, like my Lord W: in England ; 
but such vowertes are immoral now in France, and 
would cause a man to be degraded and scorned ; our 
public has not gone quite so far, and such conduct, as 
far as I can judge, is not supposed to affect a man’s 
honour. Thus, on one side and the other, some vices 
we have abolished, and some we have compounded for. 

Apropos of the Carnival; I have just been to visit a 
man who has sinned most cruelly against one of the 
severest laws of French society. He is only five-and- 
twenty, has not a shilling in the world byt what he 
earns, and has actually committéd the most unheard- 
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of crime of marrying. Had he made a méxage with 
some young lady of Mademoiselle Pauline’s stamp, 
nobody would have blamed him. His parents, sisters, 
and friends would have considered and spoken of the 
thing as a matter of course, and as one quite compatible 
with prudence and morality. Louis, however, has 
married, and is now paying the price of his crime. 

He is an engraver and artist by trade; and if he 
gains.a hundred-and-fifty pounds a-year by his labour, 
it is all that he does. Out of this he has to support a 
wife, a child, and a donne to cook for him; and to lay 
by money, if he can, fora rainy day. He works twelve 
hours at least every day of his life. He can’t go into 
society of evenings, but must toil over his steel-plates 
sall night ; he is forced to breakfast off a lump of bread 
and cheese and a glass of water, in his atélier ; very 
often he cannot find time to dine with his family, but 
his little wife brings him his soup, and a morsel of 
beef, of which he snatches a bit as he best may, but 
can never hope for anything like decent comfort. 
Fancy how his worthy parents must be déso/és, at this 
dreadful position of their son. Régardez donc Louis, 
say his friends, et puis fattes la bétise de vous marier ! 

Well, this monster, who has so outraged all the laws 
of decency, who does not even smoke his pipe at the 
café, and play his partie at dominoes, as every honest 
reputable man should, is some how or the other, and 
in the teeth of all reason, the most outrageously 
absurdly happy man I ever saw. His wife works 
almost as hard at her needle as he does at his engrav- 
ing. They ‘in a garret in the Rue Cadet, and 
have got a little child,"forsooth (as if the pair of them 
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were not enough !), a little rogue that is always trot- 
ting from her mother’s room to her father’s, and is dis- 
turbing one or the other with her nonsensical prattle. 
Their lodging is like a cage of canary-birds ; there is 
nothing but singing in it from morning till night. 
You hear Louis beginning in a bass voice, Tra-la-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la, and as sure as fate from Madame Louis’s 
room, comes Tra-la-la-la, Tra-la-la-la, in a treble. 
Little Louise, who is only two years old, must sing 
too, the absurd little wretch !—and half-a-dozen’times 
in the day, Madame Louis peeps into the afdler, and 
looks over her husband’s work, and calls him /o/o, or 
mon bon, or mon gros, or some: such coarse name, and, 
once, in my presence, although I was a perfect stranger, 
actually kissed the man. . 

Did mortal ever hear of such horrid vulgarity? 
What earthly right have these people to be happy? 
And ‘if you would know what Monsieur Louis had to 
do, apropos of the Carnival, all I can say is, that I went 
to see him on that day, and found him at work as 
usual, working and singing in his obtuse, unreasonable 
way, when every person else who had a shade of com- 
mon sense.was abroad on the boulevards, seeing the 
Bauf Gras make his usual promenade! Louis, though 
he looks upon the matter now with great philosophy, 
told me, with a rakish air, that there was a time when 
he was mad after masked balls like the rest, and would 
not have lost his Carnival for the world. 

And not only in Paris does the Beuf Gras make 
his walk. Beeves, more or less fat, promenade in the 
villages, too, and, having occasion to go _»,a miserable, 
mouildy, deserted, straggling place in th environs of 
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Paris, where there are two shops, and two wretched 
inns or taverns, with faded pictures of billiard balls 
and dishes of poultry, painted on the damp walls, and 
a long, straggling street, with almost every tottering 
tenement in it to let, I saw that the two shops had 
their windows filled with cheap masks, and met one 
or two little blackguards of the place disguised, and 
making their Carnival. In one of the houses of this 
delectable place a sick friend was lying, and, from his 
room, we heard a great braying of horns coming from 
the market-place, where the village fat ox was pro- 
menading. A donkey was roaring in concert with the 
horns, and you heard one or two voices of yelling 
children that were taking their part in the féte. 
* * * * * * 

One other instance, apropos of the Carnival, may as 
well be mentioned. A young lad of fifteen, who is at 
a school in Paris, has just been giving an account of 
his share of the festivities, The three last days of the 
Carnival are holidays for all the schoolboys of the 
metropolis, and my young informer had his full share 
of the pleasure. “Ah! Monsieur Titmarsh,” said he, 
“comme je me suis amusé! J’ai dansé toute la soirée 
de Dimanche chez Madame—{il y avoient des demoi- 
selles charmantes!) et puis j'ai dansé Lundi, et puis 
Mardi. Dieu! comme c’etoit amusant!” 

With this the little fellow went off perfectly con- 
tented to his school, to get up at five o’clock the next 
morning and continue his studies. And, if the reader 
wishes to know how the foregoing essay upon Carnivals 
and English and French usages of society came about, 
let him be informed thet it arose from considering the 
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way in which Monsieur Ernest said he had “ amused” 
himself. 

Was there ever an English boy of fifteen heard of 
who could amuse himself with dancing for three nights 
running? What could bring the inhabitants of London 
to troop like madmen after a fat ox? What power on 
earth could set a couple of hundred thousand of them 
dancing and tramping, merely because it was the last 
day before Lent ? q 

To us, considering these things, and the wonder- 
ful difference that a score of miles of salt water can 
make in the ways and morals of people, it appeared 
that the little personages above drawn, though very 
common in France, would be to England perfectly 
strange, and might, therefore, be appropriately placed 
in the BRITANNIA. And if it be in writing, as in 
drawing, that a sketch taken from nature of a place 
never so humble or tinpicturesque, has always a certain 

‘ good in it that is not to be found in fanciful works of 
far greater pretension—in this manner poor Pauline’s 
rude portrait may find a little favour in the eyes of the 
public. There are certain little features in the coun- 
tenance-which might, to be sure, be much prettier than 
they are; but it is best, after all, to take such things 
as we find them, nor, be they ever so ugly, has nature 
made them in vain. 


ROLANDSECK. 


(June 19, 1841.) 








ROLANDSECK. 


‘WAS making a little tour on the Rhine 
last year in company with my wife and my 
Pe) three girls, their governess, a few poodles, 
SAG] a parrot, lady’s maid, and the other usual 
baggage which makes the operation of travelling so 
delightful for a married man. At the frontier of every 
little absurd German principality, at the landing-place 
of each steamboat, going from the inns, coming from the 
inns, you have the delight of superintending about forty 
indescribable female trunks and bandboxes. You 
’ who have come out after a year’s labour in London to 
rid your mind of care; you who pay with your hard 
earnings every shilling of the journey ; you who have 
only a little valise of your own that a baby could carry, 
must bear all this tremendous weight of family upon 
your back; and be contented, forsooth, and pretend to 
take pleasure. There are certain periods in the year, 
when, it is my firm opinion, families ought to be 
suppressed altogether. Asylums should be erected 
for them, where they should remain locked up and 
cared for during the six weeks that the head of the 
house was away upon his holiday. All decent comforts 
Should be provided for them, but’ on no account shouid 
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they be allowed, for the period in question, to quit the 
gates of the asylum, or to communicate by letter with 
the absent pater-familia, In this way a man might 
have a chance, at least for six weeks‘in the year, to 
fling his cares off his shoulders, and to breathe the 
free air. : 

We had somehow made an acquaintance at Cologne 
with a young fellow who insisted on pushing into my 
hand a glazed card, smelling very much of mtsk, on 
which was engraved the name of Mr, George Delamere; 
and being asked by my wife whether he was related to 
the Delameres in our part of the country, who are very 
great people, the gentleman said he was a distant 
connexion of the family, which made Mrs. X. exces- 
sively civil.to him. We walked about the town 
together, my daughter Jemima dangling on his arm. 
I took Mrs. X., of course, the governess following - 
with the young ones. We walked about the most 
inodorous town in Europe; saw the churches, cathe- 
drals, Rubens’s house, and what not ; and heartily tired 
I was of it, for I don't care for your pictures and 
antiquities a jot. One picture that struck me in the 
place, however, was to be seen in every square and 
street of it, and that was no other than the likeness of 
the savage woman with long hair and a looking-glass, 
which figures over the Macassor oil bills of the famous 
Mr. Rowland, of Hatton-garden; these bills stared us 
in the face wherever we went, and being a commercial 
man myself, I could not but point out with pride and 
exultation to my girls and their mother this proof of 
the great energy of our English tradesmen, who push 
their manufactures into all quarters of the globe. 
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Young Delamere and Jemima seemed to be very 
thick together, and I begged Mrs. X. to be very 
cautious as to her daughter’s behaviour, and as to 
encouraging the young fellow too much. “Pooh! 
pooh ! X.,” said my wife, “ you are always thinking of 
Dixon, the drysalter, as if Jemima was made to marry 
and die in Broad Street! This young Delamere is a 
thousand times more déstingué,; and ’ll ask Sir John 
about bim the very next time we go into Hampshire.” 

He was a smart-looking chap, certainly—somewhat 
too smart, as I thought—but I am a plain map; my 
wife vowed he was perfection, and so did the girls, 
He was dressed in the following way: he had a blue 
cap, with a gold band and tassel, stuck on one side of his 
head, which was covered with a profusiop of glossy- 
brown curls, He had a tuft on his chin, his collars 

- turned down, and fastened at the neck with a loose 
green satin handkerchief, and large carbuncle pin. 
He wore a blouse embroidered with red worsted, and 
a black leather girdle round his waist ; strawberry- 
cream-coloured trowsers, and drab jean boots with 
glossy leather tips. I remember*the dress so well, 
because my wife, on our arrival at Frankfort, made me 
get just such another, and turn down my collars, and 
wear a tuft on my chin. I can tell you that my great, 
bristly, shining double-jowl looked rather queer thus 
displayed, and that my girdle was some ten inches 
more round the waist than Delamere’s, How the 
chaps on ’Change would have laughed to see Bob X. 
walk in such a costume! 

Well, sir, on our passage up the Rhine, Delamere 
was always talking poetry and that kind of stuff to 

G 
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the girls, knew the country well, could ask for what he 
wanted in the regular German twang, and was as 
useful to us as possible. One day Jemima came to - 
me with a very important air, and said, “ Do you know, 
papa, he has published ?” 

“What! Dixon, my dear?” says I; “every fool 
knows that. Dick Dixon’s pamphlet on the tallow- 
trade was as good a thing as ever I read.” 

“Psha! papa, I don’t mean Mr. Dixon and his 
odious tallow; I mean Mr. Delamere. He says he 
has published a great deal of poetry, and I’m going— 
I’m going to show him some of mine—that Rebus, you 
know, that gained me the prize :— 


“Tam first in the last, in the lost I am found ; 

In the flover you'll see me, though not in the ground ; 
In the lily and lilac and lotus I’m hid ; 

Though not seen in the eye, yet ’m known to its lid; 
In the castle I lurk, in the palace am seen, 

Though banished, alas! from the cot on the green ; 
Deep hid in the violet’s bosom I dip ; 

Indeed, Pm the very first thing on your lip.” 


“Tt must be whiskers,” says I, as quick as thought. 
“Psha!” cried Jemima to Mr. Delamere, who 
strolled up, “ you who have published, I’m sure, will be 
able to guess my little effusion. Though, why do I ask? 
perhaps you saw it in the ‘ Pocket-book’ last year?” 
“ Pray go on, dear miss,” said he. 
Jemima continued— 
“ Indeed, I’m the very first thing on your lip ; 
Though not known to the river, I’m found in its flow ; 
Unseen in the breezes, I’m still in their blow ; 


Not felt in the fire, yet I’m part-of the coal, 
. And am aye the last thing that is found in the bowl.” 
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“That’s lemon-peel,” said I ; but I was wrong again. 

Jemima went on :— , 
“When you turn to the right, though of me your're bereft, 
I’m the very first thing that you meet on your left ; 

I always am heard in the toll of the bell, 

And am lying like truth at the end of a well. 

Is alady without me? don’t deign to accost her, 
You'd find her a sad begging-letter impostor. 
You will certainly own that I’m present at lunch, 
Though absent when dinner and breakfast you munch ; 
And yet 1 am never away from your meals, 

You have me alike in sole§, salmons, and eels ; 
In mutton, beef, chickens, although I am missed, 
Yet in veal, and in lamb, and in fowls I exist. 

1 lie on your pillow, though not on your bed. 
Say, gentles, my name, for my riddle is read. 

It was the letter L, as Delamere guessed like light- 
ning, and the passage about the lady turning into . 
the begging-letter impostor was a sly cut that Miss 
Jemima made at me; for the fact is, I had paid a 
couple of guineas ‘to the person in question, and my 
wife never ceased laughing at me about it, though I 
declare 1 did it at her express suggestion. I only 
introduce this little charade to show what a superior 
girl my Jemima is, full of poetry and imagination. 

These imaginative young ladies are always on the 
look-out, however, for what they call kindred spirits, 
and I saw very soon‘ that the dashing, poetic Mr. 
Delamere was cutting poor Dick Dixon out. 

He had a whole host of stories and poetry, to be sure, 
and knew all the legends of all the places which we 
visited. Off Drachenfels, he spouted to us Lord 
Byron's lines; and on the day that we paid a visit to 
Rolandseck, where we had a pic-nic party, he told us 

. . 
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the following remarkable tale, not to be found in any 
of the guide-books, and which, perhaps, you do not 
know :-— 


“THE GIFT OF THE FAIRIES.” 


“The town of Rolandseck was so called from a 
noble family of that name which inhabited the place, 
and which is not yet extinct. As for the story which 
has been put into verse -by the poet Schiller, that, 
madam, has not the slightest authenticity, and, you 
may depend upon it, is all flam.” 

“ A what, sir?” said my wife. 

“Never mind, mamma, and do let Mr. Delamere 
continue,” csied Jemima. 

The young gentleman resumed, in an inspired voice : 
“Look at the silver Rhine, madam, flowing before us. 
so silent dnd majestic; since the steam-boats ‘have 
passed up and down that river, with their great snort- 
ing chimnies and furious frothing paddles, they have 
not only driven the fish out of the river, but what was 
infinitely more precious, the fairies,” 

“Good heavens! do you believe in them?” cries 
Jemima, quite delighted. 

“Miss,” said Mr. Delamere, “there are several more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. Fairies are among these, and I have proofs 
of their existence ; proofs in my portmanteau at home; 

, for the matter of that—but not since the introduction 
of steam-boats, No, no; they could not bear your 
cursed unromantic engines and boilers, and have fied _ 
the river for ever. : 
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“In the time of the first Lord of Rolandseck, how- 
ever, the case was very different, and fairies, madam, 
were as common in these parts—as common as police- 
men in the Strand. It’s a fact, as you shall allow ere 
long. 

“The Lord of Rolandseck, after being married for 
twenty years to an amiable baroness, was at length 
blessed with a child. The fairies of his acquaintance 
had Idng foretold ‘the birth of it, and, when he had 
asked whether the child about to be born should be a 
young baron, the oracle he consulted replied that it 
should have the finest whiskers in Germany. Not a 
little did this assurance comfort Rolandseck, who saw 
before him a long glorious race of progeny that should 
render his name famous for ever. . 

“When the time of the baroness’s confinement drew 
near, her husband summoned all his principal fairy 
acquaintance to be witnesses of the birth and the 
christening :—the fairy Kalidora, of the fountain of 
youth—the fairy Odonta, of the pearls—the great 
enchanter Haarbart, who came from the Macassar 
coast, on a roaring fiery dragon, express to attend upon 
his friend. 

“*This ointment,’ said the enchanter Haarbart, pre- 
senting a vase full of ruby-coloured unguent, shall 
make the locks of your child as curly and glossy as 
the golden ringlets of Venus.’” And so saying, Dela- 
mere passed his white fingers through his own hair, 
which was certainly the most beautiful I ever saw. 
Jemima evideritly had the same opinion of it. 

“This rare powde®’ said the fairy Odonta, ‘shall 
make the baby’s teeth, as soon as it has them, and ¢o 
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the remotest old age, as pure and white as are the 
pearls in my native waters.’” 

“ What beautiful teeth Mr. Delamere has himself!” 
whispered Jemima. 

“ ¢ This flask of precious water, said the fairy Kali- 
dora, ‘ shall cause the baby’s cheek to be as beautifully 
white and red as the lilies and roses which compose 
the essence.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Delamere,” said the poor girl, simply, 
“one would think that you ‘inherited the three fairies’ 
gifts; for sure no one ever saw such beautiful teeth, 
hair, and complexion.” 

“Madam, I HAVE inherited them,” answered the 
young man, blushing deeply; “and therefore I am 
bound to believe in the existence of fairies ;—but to 

_ continue the tale: 

“« As for riches and goodness, said the three en- 
chanters in one breath, ‘You, Sir Baron, are quite rich 
enough, in all cénscience; and are so good a man, 
that any child of yours can’t fail to have the best of 
education and example. You will do more for it on 
this score than all of us fairies can do.’ 

“The baron thanked his guests for their politeness, 
and longed for the time when he should press his 
darling son in his arms. 

“© As for the whiskers, said Haarbart, archly, ‘I 
guarantee them. At this instant the nurse bursts 
into the room with a baby in her arms, and all the 
‘guns of the castle began roaring a salute. 

“*T wish you joy, said the nurse, ‘ my lady is quite 
well, and you have a little darling baby, the very 
piéture of you, . 
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““ “My boy, my blessed boy ! my fair-haired hope, my 
brave, my beautiful!’ said the baron, addressing the 
child in that impassioned tone in which Mr. Macready 
apostrophizes -the little girl who acts his son in 
‘William Tell; ;’ ‘my own—own boy!’ 

“My lord, aid the nurse, dropping a curtsey, ‘it’s 
a dear little darling, sure enough—sure enough ; but 
it’s a girl!’ 

“© A WHAT?’ roared the baron, dropping the inne- 
cent thing as though it had been a hot potatoe—not 
a lovely smiling infant. ‘Fiend! unsay the word ;’— 
but, of course, the nurse could not unsay the word, and 
ran off with the baby in the greatest fright in the 
world. 

“‘Here’s a pretty business!’ said the enchanter 
Haarbart, and was so puzzled that he thought the best 
plan was to call for his dragon at once, and to fly off 
as fast as might be. The other two fairies looked at 
each other—at the poor baron, who was stamping and 
raging about the room—and could not help bursting 
out laughing ; indeed it was a deuce of a perplexity, 
for what was spoken was spoken, and the oracle 
having once said the word ‘whiskers,’ whiskers of course 
there must be. What words can paint the agony of 
Rolandseck, or describe his dreadful disappointment ! 

,“He became an ‘altered, wretched man. He never 
once asked again to see his daughter, would not speak 
to his wife, and speedily announced his intention of 
going to the Holy Land, whither he went, with a gallant 

train of retainers, consigning his castle to the care of 
"his brother, the Chevalier de Rolandseck. 


* * * * * * 
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“Years rolled on ; the baron never returned—never 
wrote a single line to his unhappy lady—but left her 
and her daughter to take care of themselves. : 

“When Kalidora was seventeen, she had the most 
beautiful teeth, hair and complexion of any lady in 
Germany—was a model of grace, virtue, and loveliness, 
and, as for whiskers, had no more than grow on the 
palm of my hand. There was no more down upon 
her check than upon that of a peach—and dt was 

. pretty much the same coloyr. She could sing, dance, 
embroider, and play the harpsichord to perfection, and 
the young knights far and near came courting to her, 
and vowed that she was the fairest of the fair. 

“But though she might have a preference, as a 
young lady of her age and beauty naturally will; and 
though the young Count Maximilian‘Von Kalbsbraten 
had some idea that he was the person upon whom the 
lovely heiress had bestowed her heart’s young affec- 
tions, neither Maximilian nor she had any opportunity 
of cultivating each other's acquaintance much ; for the 
fact was, there were domestic obstacles that stood 
sadly in the way of their mutual happiness. 

“ The obstacle was no other than the wicked Cheva- 
lier de Rolandseck, a man of lawless passions and 
inordinate lust for gain; he could not behold. the 
charms of his niece without emotion—he could not 
think of the vast wealth to which she was heiress 
without longing to possess it. He sent to Rome and 
procured a dispensation from the Pope; he was in 
favour with the emperor, and got that monarch’s order 
to the young lady to espouse him. He had red hair— 
the worst teeth and complexion you ever saw—-a hump 
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back, and a mind as crooked as his person. As for 
the fairies’ gifts, which he would have done well to use 
(for even after shaving what is there that so allays the 
irritation as one of them, let alone the benefit it confers 
on the complexion ?)—but no—he wouldn't. He 
would not believe in the gifts of the fairies, although 
he saw their efficacy in Kalidora’s own person. 

“Such was the state of things when the lovely 
Kalidcsa was just about to attain her eighteenth year. 
On her birthday it was splemnly declared that she 
should wed her odious uncle. The Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa vowed that he himself would be present at 
the nuptials; the wedding clothes were ordered for 
the lady; and the most fashionable tailors from 
Vienna came down, in order to deck the,bridegroom, 
and make his hump appear as little hideous as possible. 
This a tailor may do; but can he alter the hair? can 
he improve the complexion? can he make the teeth 
white which are naturally of a.disgusting black? No. 
The very care which the Chevalier took to decorate 
his person only made him appear the more hateful to 
Kalidora. She asked to go into a cloister in vain ; the 
Chevalier was too eager to possess her to consent. She 
could not commit suicide ; the principles in which she 
had been brought up by her excellent mother forbade 
her. Ha! a sudden thought crossed her! she asked 
to be left alone for the fortnight previous to her 
marriage, promising that then she would accompany 
her uncle to the altar. That permission was granted 
to her—that solitude she asked she had. 

“* * o* * * & 

“«Bless us and save us!’ sajd the waiting-woman, 
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on examining her room after she left it on the fatal 
day, (the girl knew the value of a fine head of hair and 
used to make free with her lady’s Macass—— with the 
precious ointment that the enchanter -Haarbart gave 
her—) ‘Bless us and save us!’ said the maid, *there’s 
not a single drop left in the bottle !’ 

* * * * * * 

“The lady Kalidora went forth, accompanied by 
her weeping mother; a veil of lace covered ber fair 
features as she passed onward to the chapel of the 
castle. Banners were floating there, I wot, and organ’s 
solemn pealing. Tapers of huge size, in golden sconces, 
burned on the altars, and smoking incenses filled the 
lofty aisles. A magnificent company was assembled 
to witness fhe ceremonial, and Almaine’s emperor, 
with the crown of Charlemagne on his imperial brow, 
his brave electors and his peerless chivalry around him, 
stood waiting at the altar to give away the bride. 

“A hideous leer lighted up the ill-complexioned 
features of the bridegroom as he took the hand, so 
white, so soft, so clammy, and so passive, which the poor 
trembling girl was fain to give him, as faltering, she 
tottered towards the shrine. Advancing then unto 
the altar-steps, the mighty Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa said to the bride, ‘ Lift up that envious veil—lift 
up that veil, my Lady Kalidora, that I may gaze upon 
your peerless face,’ 

“The lady lifted pp the veil, and laughed madly, 
and shrieked out, ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ as she tumbled 
back into.the arms of her mother. 

“The lady Kalidora had a, beard as big as Mr. 
Muntz’s, 
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* * * * * * 

“Gentles, shall I tell you more? Shall I tell you 
how the base Chevalier shrunk from the union with 
the hapless bearded lady, and died speedily of the 
terror that the sight occasioned? Shall I tell you how 
young De Kalbsbraten, spite of the obstacle, would 
make her his own ; how she refused for very shame ; 
and though she shaved and shaved, the odious beard 
still grew? Shall I add, that at length a weary pilgrim, 
Rowland of Rolandseck, returned to his father’s halls, 
and found his daughter in the state described? He 
cured her ; yes, he freed her cheek from superfluous 
hairs, that are the greatest detriment to beauty, by the 
use of a celebrated Depilatory, which he had discovered 
in the seraglios of Constantinople. The,mention of 
the place where he obtained this, made the old Lady 
of Rolandseck rather jealous ; but she had suffered— 
he had suffered—they had all suffered, and they wisely 
determined to think no more of bygongs, but be happy. 

“From the Yady Kalidora of Rolandseck is de- 
scended a well-known family of our own land, which 

still possesses the gift of the fairies.” 
‘ “0, sir! how I long to see some of them!” said 
Jemima, clapping her hands, 

“You shall, miss,” said Delamere; and, politely 
bowing to the ladies, he rose and left us. 





Next morning, as I was walking out very early from 
‘Madame Frichs’s inn, where we lodged at Godesberg,. 
I saw a man ina blue velvet cap with a gold tassel,. 
strawberry-cream-coloyred trousers, and jean boots, 
placarding the walls with some gapers, in English apd 
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German, about oil for the hair. He did not wait-to 
see me, but sprang over a hedge, and left me td pursue 
my walk until breakfast. 
My man put into my hands, on returning, a parcel, 
“with Mr. Delamere’s compliments ;” it contained— 
Four bottles Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 


Four ,, - Kalydor, 
Four 6 5 Odon to, 
_Two , ” Depilatory, + 


with a request that I would pay the amount at the inn. 
As for the Depilatory, my ladies had no whiskers, 
luckily, to remove, and he might as well have left that 
out, 

Jam inclined to think, after all, that the fellow was 
an impostor, and no more‘connected with Rowland’s 
house than Iam, But J always tell the story to have _ 
a laugh against Miss Jemima (Mrs. Dick Dixon that 
is now), who chose to make game of her father, for- 
sooth, about Ady’s business. Ha, ha! Madame, there 
are two can play at that, I warrant you. 


AN EASTERN ADVENTURE OF 
° * 
THE FAT CONTRIBUTOR. 








AN EASTERN ADVENTURE OF THE 
FAT CONTRIBUTOR. 


HEN our friend, the Fat Contributor, 
arrived from the East, he was the object 
of a good deal of curiosity, especially 
among the younger artists and writers 
connected with the facetious little periodical called 
* Punch ; and his collection of Oriental curiosities, his 
beard (which, though originally red, he wore dyed of 
a rich purple), his pipes, narghilés, yataghans and 
papooshes, made him a personage of no small im- 
portance. The*crimson satin dressing-gown and red 
tarboosh, arrayed in which he used to lie on a sofa 
and smoke a long pipe’ all day, caused the greatest 
"sensation in the neighbourhood of the New Cut, Lam- 
beth, where the Contributor lived; nor can a finer 
sight be imagined than our fat friend in this magnifi- 
cent costume, ogling and smiling, and kissing his hand, 
to the six young ladies at Miss Runt’s, the straw- 
_ bonnet makers over the way. Frank Delamere, the 
actor at the Victoria Theatre (his teal name is Snog- 
gin, by the way), got an old cotton robe covered with 
faded spangles, and used to attempt the same 
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manceuvres out of his window ; but he was voted.an 
impostor, and our friend Bluebeard, as we used to call 
him, from the peculiar dye of his whiskers, was the 
Lion of Lambeth for 1845. 

His stories about the East and his Baneanel adven- 
tures were so outrageous that we all laughed at the 
fellow’s gasconading, with the exception of young 
Speck, the artist, a credulous little creature, who 
swallowed all these legends with the most extra- 
ordinary good faith, smoked his long pipes, although 
tobacgo disagreed wofully with his poor little chest, 
and absolutely began to grow /zs beard and mou- 
stachios forsooth ; .just as if he had a beard to grow. 
Such are the foolish vanities indulged in by weak 
minds. m es 

Over the Contributor’s mantelpiece was an immense 
silver-mounted yataghan, of Damascus-steel, in an” 
embroidered filligree-case, with texts from the Koran 
engraved upon the hilt. Of this weapon the owner 
was excessively proud ; he read off the sentences of the 
handle with perfect ease (though he might have been 
reading gibberish for anything we knew to the con- 
rary), and Speck came back from supping with him 
one nfght in a state of great consternation. “What 
do you think he told me?” Mr, Speck said. “We 
had a ham for supper (we ad an am for supper, S. pro- 
nounces it), and the knife being blunt, the Contributor 
took down his yataghan, and carved with it. He 
sliced off the meat as if he’d been bred to Woxail,” - 
Speck continued; “and as I took my last slice, 
* Speck, my boy, says he, ‘what do you think I used - 
that knife for last ?’—‘ Well, mayhap to cut beef with,’ 
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Speck said.. ‘Beef? ha! ha! when I drew that knife 
last it was to cut off the head of Soliman Effendi!’ 

“I ’eard this,” Speck said, “ I laid down my knife . 
and fork, and thought I should have fainted. I pressed 
him for further particulars ; which he not only refused, 
but his countenance assumed an expression of intense 
agony, and he said circumstances had. passed con- 
nected with that tragedy which he never, never could 
relate; and he made me solemnly promise never to 
reveal a single word even of. that half-confidence which 
he had made.” 

Speck of course called upon every one of the Con- 
tributors to Punch the next day, and told them this 
terrific story, on which we rallied our fat friend re- 
morselessly the next time we met. 

Some fifteen days afterwards Messrs. Bradbury and 
“Evans were greatly surprised by receiving a letter 
with the Alexandria post mark, and containing the 
following extraordinary document -, 


“ Cairo, th fourth day of the month Nishan, year 1234 
of the Hegira. Sept. 25, 1844. 
“ Three months after sight, please to pay the sum 
of one thousand tomauns on account of 


“ Your obedient Servant, 


“THE FAT CONTRIBUTOR. 


“ Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
“ Whitefriars, London.” 


This extraordinary draft was crossed to the house of 
Ossum Hoosein and @ompany, Alexandria; and a 
H 
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note scrawled in pencil at the back of it, said, “ For 
Heaven's sake pay it: my life depends on it. F.C.” 

As the Contributor was back among us—as the 
draft came by the post, and was presented by nobody 
—of course Messrs. B, and E. did not pay the thousand 
tomauns, but sent over a printer’s devil to the New 
Cut, requesting the Contributor to call in Whitefriars, 
and explain the meaning of this strange transaction. 

He called, And now indeed we did begin to stare, 
“Gentlemen,” said he, blushing and seeming very 
much agitated, “ that paper was extracted from me by 
an Egyptian Bey, at the risk of my life. An un- 
fortunate affair, which I can’t particularise, put me 
into his power, and I only escaped by—éy killing him. 
Don’t ask me any more.” Every one of our gents 
was amazec at this mystery, and our Contributor rose 
so much in importance that he instantly demanded an- 
increase of his salary. He gave the law to our Society 
about all matters of fashion, about duelling, horseflesh, 
&c. “That's a ‘nice nag,” he would say, while swag- 
gering in the Park with us; “but yourshould see what 
horses I rode at the Etmeidan at Constantinople.” 
“What do you know about the East?” he would 
exclaim, if any of us talked about our Eastern 
victories; and in fact became a perfect bully and 
nuisance to the Society. 

One day, in Rotten Row, two very smart, though 
rather yellow-faced gentlemen, moustached and with 
a military look, came riding up, and seeing our fat 
friend, hailed him-with loud voices and the utmost 
cordiality. 

The Contributor sprang ovez the railings to salute 
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them, and shaking hands with the pair turned round 
witha beaming: face towards us, as much as to say, 
“There, my boys, do you know any such swells as 
these, mounted on thoroughbred horses, who will 
shake hands with you in the full Park?” 

“ My friends, Bob Farcy and Frank Glanders, of 
the Bengal Cavalry,” said he afterwards, tapping his 
boot with an easy air; “devilish good fellow, Bob; 
made that brilliant charge at Ferozeshah ; met him in 
the East ;’—and he swelled and swaggered about 
more pompously than eve? 

That very day, some of us had made a little con- 
spiracy to dine at Greenwich, and we were just sitting 
down to dinner at the Trafalgar, when who should 
enter the Coffee Room but the Contributor’s Park 
friends? They singled lfm out in a m&ment. His 
countenance fell. “Can you and these gentlemen 
make room for us, Poddy, my boy?” they said. The 
tables were everywhere quite full ; and, besides, these 
military gentlemen very likely were*anxious to make 
the acquaintanee of persons, I may say, xof altogether 
disagreeable or unknown, 

We congratulated these officers upon their achieve- 
ments in the East, and they received our compliments 
with a great deal of manliness and modesty. The 
whole party speedily became very talkative and inti- 
mate. All the room was enlivened by our sallies, 
until, to tell the truth, we ordered in so many cool cups 
and tankards and bottles of claret, that at last we had 
the apartment to ourselves, and sat in great content- 
ment looking out at the river and the shipping, and 
the moon rising as thésun sank away. 
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And now a history was revealed about our Fat 
Contributor, which was so terrible and instructive that 
we, cannot do better than record it here. 

It must be premised that the individual in question 
had in the early stage of the dinner been particularly 
loud and brilliant ; that his loudness increased with 
the courses of the banquet ; that somehow during the 
desert he insisted upon making a speech, remarkable 
for its energetic incoherency ; that then he proposed, 
without the least desire upon anybody else’s part, to 
sing a song—a very sentimental one—which finished 
abruptly in a most melancholy falsetto ; that he sate 
down affected to tears by something unknown, and 
was now sound asleep in his chair. 

“Has he told you his adventures in the East?” 
Captain Glahders said, “arid his famous night in the 
Harem ?” 

“La!” exclaimed Speck, 

“In the Harem of Osman Effendi. We used to 
call him the Harem Scarum: a joke which, though 
old, we thought was pretty fair for a professional man.” 

“Do tell it us,” we all exclaimed, and a snore from 
the poor Contributor seemed to encourage the Captain 
to go on. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ Farcy here, and I, had the 
pleasure of making your friend’s acquaintance on 
board the Burrumpooter steamer, which we found at 
Gibraltar on our way to our regiment in India. Your 
fat little friend got the name of Poddy, I don’t know 
how; we found him christened when we came on 
board, and he was at that time in a great state of 
despondency, having just parted with a lady at Cadiz 
with whom he was violently smitten.” 
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““ Dolores !” we all exclaimed in chorus. 

“The very same, Well, I am inclined to think that 
Poddy’s heart was as fickle as it was inflammable ; for 
during the course of our voyage to Alexandria he was 
in love with more than one person. He proposed to 
Miss Nokes, who was going to Bombay to be married 
to Livermore, of the Civil Service; had grown un- 
commonly sweet upon Colonel Hustler’s daughter 
before We left Malta, and was ready to throw himself 
into the river when she *refused him on the Nile. 
Tom Hustler, a young lad fresh from Addiscombe, 
was always the chief of the jokes against him, in 
which, indeed, every one of the passengers joined. 

“When we arrived at Cairo I had the pleasure of 
accompanying your frien@ to the Pyransids, and saw 
him stick up the placard of Punch there, which I have 
no doubt may still be seen there ; but all the way on 
the journey he was particularly anxious and reserved, 
At last he broke out to me in confidence :— 

“*Captain GJanders, said he, ‘do you know the 
language of flowers?’ and of course, from my long 
residence in the East, I am acquainted with that 
elegant mode of orthography. 

“*Look here,’ says he, taking a bunch out of his 
bosom and thrusting it into my hand ; ‘what do you 
think of that ?’ 

“Hallo! this zs a declaration indeed. A polyanthus, 
eternal constancy; a rhododendron, my heart pines 
for you; a magnolia, I am imprigoned by a wall; a 
withered rose, I pine for my bulbul ; two tulips—upon 
. my word you're a lucky fellow!” 

“*The fmest eyes you eves saw in the world.’ 
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Poddy exclaimed. ‘The most extraordinary circum- 
stance! I was riding yesterday through the Frank 
Bazaar with young Hustler, when Soliman Effendi’s 
harem passed—fourteen‘of them, mounted on donkeys, 
all covered over with hoods, like ‘cab-heads, and black 
masks concealing everything but their eyes—but oh, 
such eyes ! Four hideous black slaves accompanied the 
procession, which was going to the Bath opposite 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan; and, seeing me gazing 
rather too eagerly, one brute rode up and actually 
handled his whip, when my servant Paolo dragged me 
away. The dear disguised creature rode on in the 
procession, throwing me back a glance—one glance of 
those delicious orbs, 

“Last night Paolo came to me with an air of 
mystery, and thrust that bouquet into my hand. “One 
old woman,” he said, “bring me this—you see Egyp- 
tian lady—She love you—Soliman Effendi’s daughter. 
Don’t you go: he cut you head off.” I was at a loss 

.for the mystery. I showed the flowers to.Farcy, and 
he read them exactly as you do. 
“«But, my dear fellow, recollect it’s a dangerous 
matter entering a Turkish Harem—death threatens 
you.’ 
“‘Death!’ said Poddy: ‘Ha, ha! I’m armed, 
Glanders ;’ and he showed me a pair of pistols and a 
knife that he had got. ‘I'll run away with her, and 
take her to the Consul’s and marry her. I’m told 
she’s jewels to the amount of millions. I’m going to 
meet her to-night, I tell you, and (whispers) disguised 
as a woman,’ is 

“You know what acfigure your friend i; and sure 
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enough, on our return from the -Pyramids, he dressed 
himself in a woman’s dress and trowsers, put a veil 
over his face, and one of those enormous hoods which 
the Egyptian Jadies wear ; and though we could not 
help laughing at the absurdity of his appearance, yet, 
knowing the danger he was about to incur, we entreated 
him to give up his attempt. Go, however, he would. 

“A black slave with a lantern, an old woman veiled, 
another*slave holding a pair of donkeys, were in wait- 
ing at the door of the hptel, and on one of these 
beasts the undaunted Contributor mounted, taking 
rather a mournful farewell of half-a-dozen of us who 
were there to wish him good-bye. The streets of 
Cairo are quite dark at night. He and his people 
threaded through the lonely alleys eavironed by 
enormous masses of black houses, and were presently 
lost in the labyrinths of the city. But this is what, as 
we heard from him, afterwards took place. 

*“ After winding and winding thraugh the city for 
half-an-hour, the party came to a garden gate; and 
the guide knocking and uttering some words, the gate 
was cautiously unbarred. Poddy thust have had good 
pluck, it must be owned, to pass that barrier alone, 

“He was carried into a court, where he descended 
from his animal; then into another court, where there 
was a garden and a fountain; then into a gallery, 
where everything was dark; and at last—at last into the 
room, the harem itself,.an ancient chamber ornamented 
with carved arabesques, and on a divan at the end of 
which, with a single faint lamp near her, sat—a lady. 

“« Bring the lady toxthe divan,’ said the veiled one, in 
the Egyptian language, ‘and bing pipes and coffee, 
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“Poddy shuffled up in his double yellow slippers 
and sate down opposite his charmer. 

“Gudge mudge gurry bang hubaloo?” says he, - 
after the slaves who had brought the refreshment had 
retired. It is the Turkish for ‘ What is your elegant 
name, darling of my heart?’ 

“ The fair replied—‘ Emina,’ 

“<Chow row, wackyboss, coctaloo!’ continued Poddy, 
repeating his lesson of the morning—meaning, ‘angel 
of my soul, let me kiss your lily finger’ She gave 
him her hand, glittering with rings, and tinged with 
hennah. 

“*T can speak English well, said she, with ever so 
little foreign accent. ‘I was born there. My poor 
mother was drowned in the Regent’s Canal by my 
father, who was chief secretary to the Ottoman _ 
Embassy. I love your country, Christian. Emina 
pines here.’ : 

“*Let us fly thither!’ exclaimed the enraptured 
Contributor. ‘My boat is on the sea, and my bark is 
on the shore. Pack up your jewels, ind hasten with 
me to the Consul’s, My palace at home awaits thee ; 
thou shalt be the ornament of London society ; thou 
shalt share my heart and my fame.” And who knows 
how much farther the enraptured Contributor might 
have carried his eloquence, when the black slave 
came rushing in, crying—‘ The Effendi! the Effendi !? 

“*Gosh guroo!’ cried Emina, ‘my father!’ Poddy 
let down his veil in a twinkling, crossed his legs, and 
puffed away at his pipe in the utmost trepidation, and 
a most ferocious Turk entered the room. 

“©The English lady, my father, Emina sgid, recover- 
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ing from her perturbation. ‘She came by the Bur- 
rumpooter, We—we met in the bazaar. Speak to 
her in her Northern language, father of my heart !’ 

“«The English lady is welcome—the fight of the 
sun is welcome—the Northern rose is beautiful in the 
Eastern garden. What a figure she has! as round as 
the full moon; and what eyes! as brilliant as car- 
buncles, Mashallah, the English lady is welcome. 
Will she not unveil ?’ 

“* Before a stranger, my-father !” 

“*T have seen English ladies at Almack’s unveiled 
before strangers—and shall not this one?’ Soliman 
Effendi said; and, approaching the disguised lady, 

‘ with a sudden jerk he tore off her veil, and the Con- 
tributor stood before him aghast. 
3 “*Ha! by Mahomet, roared the Effendi, ‘have 

English ladies beards? Dog of an unbeliever ! 
Disgrace of my house! .Ho! Hassan, Muley, Hokey, 
Ibrahim, eunuchs of my guard ! and clapping his 
hands, a body of slaves ran in, just as, rushing upon 
Emina, he dashed a dagger into the poor girl’s side, 
and she fell to the ground with a horrible hysteric 
scream ! 

“ At the sight of this, Poddy, who had some courage, 
fell roaring on his knees, and cried out—‘ Amaun! 
amaun! Mercy! mercy! I'll write to the Consul. 
I’m enormously rich. I'll pay any ransom 

“*Give me an order for a thousand tomauns!” said 
the Effendi, gloomily ; ard, pointing to his daughter’s 
body, ‘ Fling that piece of carrion into the Nile’ Poddy 
wrote.a note for a thousand tomauns, which was 
prepared by the Effendi in the regular Oriental 
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manner. ‘And now,’ said he, putting it into his 
waistcoat pocket,—‘ now, Christian, prepare to die! 
Bring the sack, mutes!’ And they brought in a large 
one; in which they invited him to enter, 

“* Yl turn Turk—I’ll do anything,’ screamed franti- 
cally the Fat Contributor.” 

* * * * * * 

Here Captain Glander’s story was interrupted by 
the subject of it, the Fat Contributor, bourfting up 
from his chair, and screaming out, “It is an infernal 
lie! I did mot say I would turn Turk.”. And he 
rushed out of the room like a madman. 

Captain Glanders then explained to us the whole 
circumstances of the hoax. Young Tom Hustler 
acted Eming. Glanders himself was Soliman Effendi ; 
all that had been done was to lead the Contributor up - 
and down the street for half-an-hour, and bring him in 
at the back part of the hotel, which was still a Turkish 
house. ‘a 
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A Marvy’s “Landstape Painters of England,’ 
“The revolutionary storm which raged in 
France in 1848, drove many peaceful 
artists, as well as kings, ministers, tribunes, and socia- 
lists of state, for refuge to our country ; and amongst 
the former, was Monsieur Louis Marvy, a fiend of the 
present writer, who has passed many happy hours in 
the French artist’s atelier, which, with his friends and 
his family, and its constant cheerfulness and sunshine, 
the Parisian was obliged to exchange for a dingy 
parlour and the-fog and solitude of London. A fine 
and skilful landscape painter himself, M. Marvy, during 
his residence here, made the following series of engrav- 
ings, after the works of our English landscape painters ; 
and, amongst other persons, especially and thankfully 
owes an obligation to my kind friend, Mr. Thomas 
Baring, for permission to make several sketches after 
pictures in his rich collection, 
“The task of describer og narrator for the little 
exhibition devolved upon myself, without whose intro- 
duction the publishers would not hear of M. Marvy’s 
appearance before the~ English public, and who must 
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bespeak its indulgence for the discharge of a task which 
was one of no smail difficulty. There are no incidents 
in our show upon which the showman can dilate; in 
most cases he has to introduce his audience to the 
sight of a simple and quiet landscape, over which ideal 

' pleasure is ever the best commentary, and concerning 
which it is as hard to explain one’s own emotions, as to 
cause another to share in them ; but the promise being 
made, the pictures engraved, and the publisher peremp- 
tory, there is nothing for it but to step forward, make - 
a bow to the audience, and begin the lecture.” 





In the-number of “THE BRITANNIA” for May 8, 
1841, appeared a criticism of Thackeray’s “Comic 
Tales and¢ Sketches,” the first portion of which it 
will be interesting to quote. “Who the Mr. Titmarshr 
is whose name is just now in every one’s mouth, is 
a question with which the public have very little 
to do, It is efiough for them to know that he is 
a capital fellow—one of the most theroughly original © 
men of his day in short—and that he keeps capital 
company—to wit, Charles Yellowplush and Major 
Gahagan. Glorious trio—the philosopher, the warrior, 
and the man of the world! There they are, in 
the frontispiece to these sketches, pictured to the life, 
marching lovingly arm-in-arm, and have just attained 
the very brink of immortality. Doubtless the sketch 
is symbolical of Mr, ;Titmarsh’s appearance in the 
‘Britannia’ this day. His ‘ prophetic soul’ foresaw 
the honours that awaited him; he knew that he was 
-about to hand down this name to the latest posterity, 
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and, in ‘a fine frenzy,’ his ‘imagination bodied forth’ 
the deathless renown Hte was on the point of acquiring 
under the image of himself at the edge of a cliff which 
he is just about to overstep,-and tumble down into the 
ocean of immortality, 

“Let no mere dull matter-of-fact son of earth mistake 
our meaning; the happy and enviable Titmarsh has 
commenced his career of immortality, but, unlike 
most other great geniuses, he has commenced it in this 
world. ~ ; 

“In the words of our natfonal anthem, long may he 
flourish, the dread of humbug, and the glory of every 
admirer of racy humour and good-natured satire, 
His preface to these ‘Comic Tales ’—what a wonder in . 
these days to find any book truly described on its title- 
page !—will gladden the hexrt of every literary aspirant 

ofor fame. He states that he has been prevailed on 
without difficulty to edit the memoirs of Mr. Yellow- 
plush, and the adventures of Major Gahagan, and that 
‘he should have no objection to edit the works of any 
author, on any subject, or in any language whatever.’ 
The labour, he tells us, is not so difficult as-at first may 
be supposed. A publisher writes, ‘ My dear Sir,— 
Enclosed is a draft on Messrs. So-and-so ; will you 
edit Mr. What-d’ye-call-em’s book?’ The well-known 
author says, ‘My dear Sir, I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of so much, and will edit the book with 
pleasure.’ -And the book is published; and from 
that day until the end of thg world the well-known 
author, never hears of it again, except-he has a mind 
to read it, when he orders it of the circulating library. 
Take an instance:—‘The History of Needlework 
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in all Ages” a book of remarkable interest, and 
exciting to a delirious pitch. Many people now 
would have passed over the book altogether who, when 
they saw it was ‘edited’ by a Countess, instantly 
looked ,out her ladyship’s name in the peerage, and 
ordered the work from Ebers’s. 

“The readers of the BRITANNIA will doubtless recol- 
lect that we took occasion to introduce Mr. Titmarsh 
to their notice some months since, on occasion of his 
publishing the most elaborate detail of the funeral of 
Napoleon—a work nearly out of print, and getting 
very scarce—hem !—ever published in this or any 
other language, But as, out of our many thousand 
readers, a large number will be anxious to know all 
they can of so remarkable a man, we shall at once 
give them “ll, the information in our power, to save 
ourselves from the plague of future inquiries, io 

“Mr. Titmarsh, then, is a laughing philosopher—the 
only kind of philosopher worth listening to. He knows 
all qualities wits a learned spirit ; and, as no laws 
against the black art are now in existence, we may as 
well fairly avow our conviction that he has in hima 
shade of that spirit which distinguished the inimitable 
Cupidon of Le Sage. Some magic wand he has, like 
the ivory crutch of Le Diable Boiteux, with which he 
removes the roofs of houses like the crust of a pasty, 
and with which he taps at human breasts, that the 
door may be opened, and that he may pry into the 
hidden recesses of the-heart. He tells what he sees 
there, and tells is powerfully. His satire is often’ 
sharp, but wholesome ; like the bark that is bitter to 
the palate, but that helps to bface and strengthen the 
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frame. He is a sworn foe to humbug in all its shapes 
and hues, and is scarcely less hostile to his smooth 
brother, hypocrisy, or his sickly sister, sentiment. 
Above all, he has—a rare merit in these days—a 
peculiar -mode of thinking, and a peculiar style of 
expression, which stamp almost every line he writes as 
his own.” i 

Here follow copious extracts from the “Comic 
Tales and Sketches,” the review concluding: “This 
[Deucace] is unquestionably the best story in the 
collection. Hogarth could have painted such scenes, 
but certainly no man living, not even excepting Boz, 
could so well have described them. The other tales 

- are shorter, but all possess considerable merit. .The 
volumes are illustrated by-some clever etchings, and 
Aid fair to acquire a popularity equal to the best works 
of Mr, Dickens’.” 

The reader of this review might be easily persuaded 
that Thackeray himself was, not improbably,the author 
of the greater part of it. 

Apropos of Thackeray’s self-reviewing, a notable 
instance occurs in his Essay on George Cruikshank— 
published anonymously in the number of the “ West- 
minster Review ” for June, 1840. 
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Aovitional Flustrations, 


THOUGH the above is absolutely complete and independent 
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ILLusTRATIONS TO CHARLES DickENS BY PEN AND 
PeEncit,” this Supplementary Series, having been especially 
prepared for its further embellishment, is eminently suitable 
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Tue following is an extract from a criticism in the Graphic: 


“ Amongst the numerous artistic and literary tributes which 
keep green the personal recollection of Charles Dickens, the 
ambitious achievement carried out‘ under the title of ‘ Dickens 
by Pen and Pencil, must gertainly be esteemed as the most 
acceptable and satisfying contribution to a subject that has lost 
none of its fresKness. It is evident that infinite care and 
unsparing pains have been lavished without stint upon the pre- 
paration of this adequate memento, There are four principal 
features of note, the industry with which every available likeness 
and picture of ‘the Maste:’ has been hunted up ated drawn forth 
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from its place of retirement, and the admirable manner in which 
the manifold portraits and souvenirs have been engraved, 
whether in mezzotint, stipple, or according to the Processes best 
adapted to faithfully reproduce the characteristics of the originals ; 
this says much,for the artistic side. The literary aspect is 
equally favourable, every information procurable has been traced 
with indefatigable zeal: and, by way of novelty, and to keep 
touch with the graphic portraits we have ‘ pen pictures’ of:‘ the 
chief’ lovingly traced by his colleagues, by his sogjal intimates, 
and by the hands f those he held dearest. 

“ Commenced in a serial form, the fact of this publication ap- 
pearing in numbers, issued at varying intervals, has alone 
enabled tife projectors—- .....—to carry out their intentions of 
embodying in a lasting from everything of interest available, be- 
fore time, and the dispersion of cherished relics which time 
carries in its train, had rendered this performance impracticable, 
Between the appearance of the successive parts the circulation 
opened correspondence from unexpected quarters, and fresh and 
unsuspected sources were continually being revealed, and before 
the series had reachetl the limit originally laid down, it was 
realized that so much new and interesting material had accumu- 
lated during the progress of the initial design, teat although a 
thirteenth number was offered gratis with the twelfth, five sup- 
plementary parts were added to carry forward the scope of the 


project. ++... Combining all these fruitful materials, as arranged 
y the publishers, the result is a positive storehouse of Dickens 
memorials. . .. ..”—JOSEPH GREGO. 


MISS MAMIE DICKENS. 
“ T thank you for the parts of Mr, Kitton’s delightful book.” 


LADY MARTIN (HELEN FAUCIT) 
“Presents her compliments, and has much pleasure in 
subscribing.” 
MRS. MACREADY 
“ Admires the numbers extremely—cheque enclosed.” 


MARY DE NAVARRO (MARY ANDERSON). 


“You are sure to have a great success with your Dickens 
book. It is one of the most beautiful in mere get-up that I have 
seen, and is so full of new and interesting astecdotes, to say 
nothing of the numerous portraits and other illustrations, that it 
makes a veritable Dickens feast.”  ~ = 
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CHARLES KENT. 


“ Hearty congratulations on the exquisite way in which ‘ Pen 
and Pencil’is being produced. May it prove what it deserves to 
be—a hit! The Queen’s profile of Charles Dickens, by my old 
friend Lane, in Part IL, is especially beautiful.” 


REV. P. MURPHY. 


“ When entering my name as a subscriber, I had little notion 
of this elaborate work, which you are now “producing. ‘The 
portraits are all admirably done, and the letterpress equally fine 
and finished, When the book is completed it will be the most 
beautiful memorial ever raised to the memory of Dickehs.” 


JT. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


“T enclose cheque for Part II., with which I am delighted. 
Mr. Kitton’s new work is a credit to all concerned.” 


HENRY BURNETT (Brother-in-Law of Charles Dickens). 


“Tt will when complete prove unequalled on the subject. 
have received ~ven yet a large amount of pleasure.” 


H, W. WHITFIELD. 


“Tam delighted with the Dickens, which is quite worthy of 
the subject.” 


GODFREY TURNER.. 


“ Old boys, who idolised Dickens, will be especially delighted 
with this sumptuous volume as an addition to their library of 
Dickensiana.” ” 


J: ASHBY STERRY. 
“The work is in all respects excellent.” 


W. R. HUGHES. 
“ A truly roya] work. .... I congratulate you most warmly. 
Nothing in modern book-making has surpassed it.” 
9 a KINETON PARKES. 
“T must cordially congrat@late.. The portraits are exquisite, 
and it will be a magnificent volume.” 
: L. W. BANGS. 


“T greatly appreciate the Dickens, which I find exceedingly 
es 


interéSting. It is an artistic’ success.” 


Be) 


ALEXANDER NEALE, 


“T shall look forward to the remaining parts with great 
interest.” 


“A. H. GARLAND, U.S.A. 


“In addition to the numberless portraits of Charles Dickens 
this book is graced by other likénesses, many of which are for 
the first time engraved, that are very, very interesting. Portraits 
of his father and mother, of his brothers, and his children—the 
beautiful portrait of his wife, the sweet face of Mary Hogarth, 
and many of his artist friends are there.” 


“DAILY TELEGRAPH? 
“ Lovers of the great writer will peruse with pleasure ‘ Charles 
Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ a work that will be highly prized in 
the circle where Dickens’s name is that of a literary deity.” 


& DAILY NEWSP 


“¢ Dickens by Pen and Pencjl’ honestly fulfils'the rich promise 
of its prospectus.” 


t, 
“ PUNCH.” - 

“In ‘Pen and Pencil’ there is not a little that will, be new 
to the countless admirers of our great novelist. The whole work 
- seems to be carried out with an exactness, <nd the most careful 
attention to minute detail, that renders it especially valuable.” 


“ COURT JOURNAL” 
“ More than thirty writers will contribute the pen sketches.” 


“THE WORLD” 


“Mr. Kitton is making commendable progress with his 
magnum opus.” 2 


“PALL MALL BUDGET? “ 


“ Dickens the man, rather than-Dickens the writer, is placed 
before us, and we cannot be"too grateful for the diligence and 
skill with which anecdote, reminiscence, gossip, and tale are 
brought to supplement what is already known of the master. 
+ +.+. We can cordially gecommend the work as a desirable 
acquisition for the enthusiastic ‘collector, whether British or 
American.” ? : 
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“ ATHENEUM” (three columns of notice). 
“A handsome quarto volume, well printed on excellent paper, 
with over a hundred illustrations, as good as they well could be.” 
“ ACADEMY? as 


“Here is a feast, indeed, for the true Dickens lover. Dis- 
tinctly the most valuable of recent books relating to Dickens.” 


* “EVENING NEWS” 


“Charles Dickens by Pen and ‘Pencil’ is the work of a genuine 
enthusiast. Portraits in every style, most of them exquisitely 
engraved, vivify the great departed at every turn. Printed on 
fine paper, in a fine-faced type, the book when complete will be 
a golden store and treasure.” 


“NEW YORK HERALD” 
‘ One of the most sumptuous productions of our generation.” 
tt THE BOOK-BUYER” fe 
“ The illustrations are of unusual excellence.” 
“ . 
“KENT TIMES? 
“This valuable work is Mr. Kitton’s masterpiece.” 


«' “EASTERN DAILY PRESS.” 


“ The art in it isysuperb and the literature delightful. Mr. 
Kitton is doing his task with extraordinary spisit, and the result 


will be that the grandest book on Dickens yet published will be : : 


the handiwork gf a Norwich man.” 


W. 0. HART, Counsellor-at-Law, New Orleans, U.S.A. 


“T was an early subscriber to ‘Pen and Pencil? through Mr. 
Benjamin, of New York, and consider it one of the choicest and 
most valuable books in my collection, 1 would not part with it 
- for treble the money it cost! I have ordered the ‘Additional 
Illustrations’ to Se sent when ready.” 


HENRY BURNETT, 
“| thank you for giving me an opportunity of having Dickens 
complete, with the ‘Addition&! Illestrations, ” 
2 ee 
CHARLES KENT. 


“Tn sending you the enclosed cheque will you let me ask you 
to put me down as a subscriber for any Supplementary number 
or ‘numbers you may issue‘bf this beautifully got ue work.” 


Other Dickensiana. 
one 


LIFE OF GRIMALDI. 


A Series of Twenty-eight Encravincs and a facsimile of a 
rare Praf BI1t to illustrate ‘‘ Dickens’s Life of Grimaldi,” 
the celebrated Clown. a 

These Illustrations comprise Six eapecially designed 
Original Etchings by F. W. Pamtuorps, and his engraved 
copies of large and rare Portraits of Grimaldi, &c.—no 
lithographs or process teproductions—all suitable for inser- 
tion in either the first edition in /wo vols. or in the later 
editions in one vol. cos e 

- Impressions Coloured by hand, £3 15s.;*Plain, £2 155. 


# PICKWICK. 


ALFRED Crowaurtr’s Illustrations to the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” Forty Engraved Plates, comprising nearly two 
hundred subjects. 

A very interesting addition to the Thustrations published 
with the book. 

Coloured by hand, £2 155.; Plain, £1_18s. 


LITTLE NELL AND DOLLY VARDEN. 
Two ‘Beautiful Engravings by Ep. Rorre, after Original 
(unpublished) Designs, by H. K. Browne (“Phiz”).. 
Choice Progfs. The pair, 10s. 64 
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MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. * 


A Series of Eight Beautiful Portrait Subjects, designed by 
H. K. Browne, and engraved on Steel. 
On India paper, £1 25. 6d. 





DOMBEY AND SON. 


hd a 
A Series of Twelve CHorce Encravincs after designs by 
H. K. Browne, uniform with preceding, £1 ios. 
Notz.—TZhe above Twenty Illustrations, together £2 10s. They are 


not included in any published edition of the works, and form a very 
desirable addition to the original—or any—edition. , 
° 


THE WORKS OF “DICKENS. 


A Serres of Twenty-two Fine Line ENcRavincs, from 
the Charming Designs by H. K. Browns, nrinted on India 
paper, and, like the Illustrations above mejtioned, suitable 
for insertion in any edition of Dickens’s Works. 

On India paper, £1 10s.; Plain paper, 18s. 6a. 





PICKWICK PAPERS. 


A SERIES of Twelve illustrat, designed andetched by 
T. Oxwnyn jn 1847, and now published for the first time, 
with a title-page designed and etthed by F. W. PAILTHORPE, 

Impressions co loured by ] FW. PAILTHROPE, BY 555 
impressions on India papery we Lr 198. 5 Plain impressions, 
185, 
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PORTRAIT OF R. SEYMOUR. 


Tue Illustrator of the “Pickwick Papers.” Lithographic 
Portrait in facsimile of the extremely rare original. 25. 6d. 
~ A few impressions on imperial 4to, India paper, 45. 6a. 


THE: WORKS OF DICKENS. 


A. SeriE* of Thirteen Engravings, designed by F. O. C. 
Dar ey to illustrate the Works of Dickens. 8vo size. In 
cloth case, £1 1s. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. . 


AN unpublished Illustration to the “Ingold-by }-gends,” 
entitled “The Teech of Folkestone,” designed by GORGE 
* CRUIKSHANK and etched by F. W. PAILTHORPE. 

This clever and hvmorous etching should be added to 
every copy of the book as an Entirely New and Original 
Illustration. by CZORGE CRUIKSHANK. — 

India paper p’ofs, 45, 6d. 








IN PREPARATION. 
Encravep Porrrair or R. Seymour (Illustrator of the 


“Pickwick Papegs,” &c.) from a Miniature formerly in 
possession of the Seymour family. 
ae, . 


<a 


List of beautifully engrazed Portraits printed in 
~ Colours ; Ilustrati: g Portraits, etc., 
on applicatien..  - 


